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A Director of Learning 
Education 
Determine Retirement Benefits , 





No sir it's not impossible, 
Teachers between the ages of 20 
and 30 can get $5,000 worth of 
insurance protection for little 
more than 50 cents per week with 
MSTA Insurance, Annual premi- 
ums run from $5.37 to $5.93 per 
thousand dollars in this age group. 
This is possible because Missouri 
State Teachers Association Group 
Life Insurance is based on teach- 
er mortality rates only. 

And that’s not the only advant- 
age. MSTA Insurance may be 
converted in whole or in part 
without further evidence of in- 
surability to the permanent form 
of insurance approved for MSTA 
members or to any plan of ordin- 
ary life, limited payment or en- 
dowment insurance written by 


the company. 


For further 
information 
send this 


coupon to 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n. 


Columbia, Missouri 


A $5,000 

LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY FOR 
ONLY 50¢ 

A WEEK... 


IMPOSSIBLE! 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 


MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for mem 
bers. 

NAME 

\DDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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THE COVER 


1s we enter the New Year let us free our minds 

so that ow proble ms may be attacked with a 
freedom as pronounced as the drifting snow, but 
}] 
bring new depths of understanding.—Photo b 
Massie. Missouri Resources Division 


with a determination and sureness that u 
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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 


...OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP | 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


Complete the following statement in 25 


e saa : 
words or less: “I like American Seating 


school furniture because...” 
2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 
the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include vour name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
— . . . 

wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 
6 This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


7 Vinners will be notified by mail, ap- 

proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 


AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 

Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 


” 


like American Seating school furniture because... 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable .. . 


and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 


7 —F oe 





The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


wen - 
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GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks .. . delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP's 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 





VIA 


CSABENA > 


BELGIAN World AIRLINES 





SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Hiere’s vour opportunity to be the mst of 
American Seating on an unforgettable tu p! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7¢ 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes vou direct to the 1958 
World's Fair ind then on to the “Heart 
of-Paris.”” Send your entry in NOW! 











with 
Noble's 

HANDWRITING 

for EVERYDAY USE 


. 
¥ 


GRADES 1 TO 8 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kansas Tennessee 
Kentucky Texas 

Nevada Utah 


North Carolina 
New Mexico 


West Virginia 
Terr. of Alaska 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS and 
many other correlated hand- 
writing aids and Teacher Helps 
available. 


Examination copies and catalog 
giving prices and further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School 
Principals. Address Dept. M 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 






THE NATO STORY 

“The Saclant NATO Story” is an il- 
lustrated pamphlet describing NATO 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., for de 
fense of the Atlantic Ocean. It in- 
cludes a history of NATO and an 
outline of its operations and organi- 
zational framework. 

Another pamphlet, “Shield of Free 
dom,” describes NATO pictorially. 

Both are available free from the 
American Council on NATO, 22 East 
67th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


THE ATOMIC AGE 

“Careers in Atomic Energy” is a 
new pamphlet for highschool and be- 
ginning college students. It includes 
chapters on what atomic energy is, its 
important applications, government 
control, occupations in the field and 
training opportunities. 

It is designed to give young people 
concrete information on the atomic 
scientist profession. 

Prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, it 
is available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


tor 25 cents. 


NEIGHBORS ABROAD 

How letters between children of dii- 
ferent nations can become a valuable 
teaching aid is outlined in a booklet, 
“International Scholastic Correspond 
ence.” 

It describes what teacher-directed 
correspondence can achieve in three 
areas: education for international un- 
derstanding, teaching the culture of 
other countries and _ teaching lan 
guages. 

The booklet is available free from 
the Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 


Minn. 


AIRLINE FILMS 

The International Air Transport 
Assn. has compiled a guide to over 150 
films produced by the International 
\irlines. The “Directory of Airline 
Films” describes more than 100 tourist 
and travel pictures and some 40 special 
interest films, and includes geographi- 
cal and topical indexes of the places 
and subjects they illustrate. Most of the 
films listed have been produced in 
16mm. width, in color, and have sound 
tracks in one or more of 11 languages. 


upsuour 


Ww 


eaching 


Free copies of the guide are available 
from the International Air Transport 
\ssn., Terminal Centre Building, 
1060 University St., Montreal 3, Can 


ada. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
“English Language Arts: 
7-8-9” gives the course of study of the 
New York City public schools. Divided 
into four sections, the report discusses 
the nature of the language arts, ap 
proaches to teaching them, considera 
tion of early adolescent needs, and the 
scope and sequence of the language 


Grades 


arts program. 

It includes numerous activities for 
pupils. The bulletin costs 40 cents from 
the Board of Education, Publication 
Sales Office, 110 Livingston Street, 
N. Y. 


Brooklyn 1, 


PROBLEM CHILDREN 

3en Solomon’s new “The 
Problem Boy,” presents ways of pre- 
venting delinquency by dealing with 
“vulnerable” children before they get 
into trouble. It lists principles, tech 
niques and do’s and don’ts for both 
the professional youth worker and the 


book, 


volunteer as well as for parents. 

Solomon is a recognized authority 
on youth and social welfare. He is 
the executive director of Youth Serv 
ices, Inc., and is editor of Youth Lead- 
ers Digest. 

The 96-page book costs $1.50 with 
a paper cover. It may be ordered from 
Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 

Full color slides on drinking and 
alcohol have been prepared by the 
Cleveland Health Museum. They uss 
cartoon characters and were designed 
lor secondary and ollege classes. 

The 66 slides are based around six 
themes—drinking, a_ well-established 
social custom; alcohol, what it is and 
where it comes from; the physiology 
of alcohol; the psychology of drinking; 
alcohol and social problems; social r¢ 
sponsibility. 

Each set is accompanied by a view- 
ing guide. 

For information write the Cleveland 
Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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| Order these two filmstrips now for use in February! 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only *6%° each! 











In these trying times, George Washington 
frequently prayed for strength to lead his 
heroic men to final victory. 





“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) 


Shows and tells why George Washington was so 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the 
Revolutionary War; the new government. 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton's Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 
teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 








FR E E ! New 1958 Catalog of 
Educational Filmstrips Published 
bythe Society For Visual Education 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips 











Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study. 














Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


Vv 
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Each filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 
teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8. 


Ss 
They also remembered young Abe's eager- 
ness to learn. He spent can howls studying 
books on law. 


“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 


(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
moving progress of our nation in those early years. 


This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as “current events" during February. 
No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 





Your Title____ —_ 


Se a ee SS ee 
4 Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) il i 
§ 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 4 
' Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [) money order [1] in the amount of $ , 
i for the following postpaid filmstrips 1 
i a Filmstrip(s) No. F245-2, “The Winter at Valley Forge,” at $6.50 , 
(Quantity) each 
Y - Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,” at $6.50 each t 
| (Quantity) 2 
J (CD Please send 1958 Educational Catalog ' 
y ee a 
(Please print) 
; School... Grade ‘ 
7 a f 
+ ———————— Zone State @ 
t a 
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Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
OOOOO0O0000 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 
JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 
OO 0 OOO 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 
OOOO OOOO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident foculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 


campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 
weekly. 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

14 McKenna Bidg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(My Name) 


(St. and Number) 


(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





BOULDER 


STAR '58 WILL AWARD 
SCIENCE TEACHERS 


STAR ’'58 is a program of teachet 
awards to encourage the reporting and 
dissemination of outstanding 
Entries must be 


ideas in 
science education 
based on creative laboratory-type pro 
cedures for effective teaching. 
Examples of entries are: class lab 
oratory exercises, techniques or equip 
ment that help in achieving 
solving or critical-thinking 
use of class 


students to plan and execute 


prol blem 
objective BR? 
laboratory exercises to 
motivate 
experimental projects as individuals o1 
in groups 
high-leve 


a report of ways to promote 


creative activity among th« 


more able students 

Values of Id trips, summer camps, 
out-of-school activities to stu 
ereater re 
independent 
either 
as individuals or as departmental or 


or other 
dents in learning to accept 
sponsibility for further 
study; ways by which teachers, 
groups, may acquire 
competence in teaching 
activities or field 
limitations 


system-wide 
greatet! 
laboratory 
surmounting the 
space and time for ad 


through 
studies; 
of equipment, 


vising students in conducting effectiv« 
individual and group project study 
programs 


Intries may involve any one o 
these areas or any other subject related 
teaching in 
school 


junior or 

Biblio 
references which the teacher 
used to obtain supplementary materials 
for his classes may be included 


to laboratory 
senior high science 


graphic 


awards of 
$500: 10 cash awards of $250; 


Prizes include five cash 

nr 
35 cash 
50 certificates of merit; 
medallions to winners of cash awards 
and plaques to schools represented by 
winners of cash awards. 


awards of $50; 


STAR °'58 is sponsored by the Na 
tional Science Teachers Association 
under a grant from the National Can 
cer Institute, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Entry forms are available 


from the National Science Teachers 
\ssociations, 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C 


ACEI WILL MEET 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 


“Horizons-Today and Tomorrow” 
will be the theme of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
conference scheduled for April 6-11 in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

General sessions will feature speak 
ers on child development, welfare and 
education. Discussion groups on three 
basic human development, 
creativity and skills—will include lab 
oratory 


subjects— 


sessions 

\ special feature will be the fune 
tional display in which will be ex 
hibited many materials and books for 
children. These have been tested and 
approved by the ACEI. 

Additional information is available 
from the ACEI, 1200 15th St., N.W.., 
Washineton 5, D. C. 


builds 
lasting 
spelling 
skills 


SUCCESS 
IN 
SPELLING 


BY RICHARD MADDEN 
AND THORSTEN CARLSON 


—— 





FOREMOST 
SPELLING TEXTBOOKS 
FOR GRADES 2 - 8 


* superior word list, 
geared to individual needs 
* strong program 
in word-study skills 
* correlation with 
language - arts program 
* complete Teacher's Edition 
with reproduced text pages 
and answers 
surprinted in color 


HM AVAILABLE IN CLOTHBOUND 
ey AND WORKBOOK EDITIONS 


t 4 WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Sam M. Spees, Missouri Representative 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Edueation @@P@eeeece.-... 


by Eric M. Hohn, Principal 
Fairview High School 


“For I dipt into the future, far as 
human CVC could SCC, 
Saw a vision of the world, and all 


the wonders that would be 


HE most 


journalism 


profitable form of 


being practiced 


today is the syndicated newspaper 


column which usually contains a 


high percentage of prophecy. The 


columnists delight millions — ol 


readers and listeners with then 


daily pontifications and gloomy 


things to come 
least | 


delighted—they 


predic tions ol 
bad. \t 


readers are 


mostly suppose 
thei 
pay enough for the privilege of 
reading or hearing this daily gloom 
and doom. Why is skepticism and 


cvnicism so much more salable 


than optimism and faith? Fon 
the same reason perhaps that mil 
lions are spent on reality-eclipsing 
drugs, more effective than alcohol 
or heroin but having no deleteri- 
ous alter-effects. Too many people 
are hag-ridden by fear and doubt 
and moral conflict. 

schoolmas- 


Perhaps a humble 


ter may be permitted a bit of 
prophecy. Come with me to the 
vear 1975 (which just happens to 
be my retirement year). 


that fon 


Suppose 
the next 18 years we can 
contrive to escape destruction by 
total war, total erosion, total eco- 
nomic collapse and total psycho- 
logical breakdown. What kind of 
New World will we 


working in at the 


a Brave 
teachers be 
three-quarte: century mark? 

I believe that great changes are 
ahead in education and that these 
changes can be predicted absolute 
ly. As the 
trends from statistics of the pres- 


economist charts his 
ent and past, so the teacher notes 
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population trends, studies the mas 
sive, glacial, movements in educa 
tion and comes up with accurate 
predictions of things to come. Using 
this technique here's some of what 


my crystal ball shows for 1975 


1. Lake the matter of numbers 
By 1975 we will have 45 million 
children in school instead of g2 
(The 


ovel 


million. national popula 


tion will be 200 million.) 


Students will remain longer in 
improved schools. For every thre 
students in high school now, there 
will be seven in 1975 And since 
suburbs expand faster, the public 


high schools of St. Louis County 


will have 45,000 students instead 
of the present 20,000 

2. Take thre matter of school 
districts. In 1975 there will be 


fewer small districts and no supe: 
colossal ones. The public will have 
come to reaiize that small districts 
high 


mean education at a 


pool 
cost and that excess size brings in 
efficiency and loss of responsibility 
to the people. 

In 1975 St. 


serve a population of over a mil 


Louis County will 


lion with 7 or 8 districts in place 
of the present 26. And the St 
Louis city district will have been 
divided into 7 to 8 regional city 
districts, each with its locally 
elected board. 


state 


\n improved support 


program will have equalized fi 


nances as between these districts 
Parents will be free to enter their 
children in any school they please 
financial 


with no penalty save 


transportation costs. Thus will 


come about a true and fair com 
petition in quality of education as 


between schools. 


9. Take the matter of education 
content. In 1975 we will be teach 
ing the three R’s better even than 


now. (We're doing better now than 


1979 


in igoo ol 1d550, Prol Besto 
Rudolph Flesch, and Mortime 
Smith to the contrary And in ad 
dition we will be teaching stu 
dents the circumstances and tech 
niques by which human beings 
can live most sanely, contented! 


and creatively 


j. What about the t 


teachers?, Why, in 1975 it will be 
revolutionized! Where now. th 
school of education is the step 
child, then it will be the clite ol 
the University Phe president of 


a teachers college will have mor 


prestige than the chancellor ol a 


UnIVeErSITYS Increased salarics ame 


advancing professionalism will 


have caused teaching to attract 
more of the best brains among the 
Teachers will be 


drink 


outhelders 


young pe opl 


paid more than soft sales 


men, bartenders, o1 
Practicing teachers will have sum 


vived a COUTTS in} 


rigorous 4-yeal 
their specialty followed by a year's 
professional training and an in 
ternship Teaching will have 


reached true professional status 


> What about the colleges wu 
1975? We know all about the com 


ing boom in college enrollments 
We toresee the expansion ol 


junior colleges, technical insti 


tutes, regional universities Wi 
can predict that the drying up of 
private philanthropy will force the 
federal 


colleges to seek support 


But what form will this support 


take? 


| predict that the great change 
will be the enactment of a Federal 
“IQ Bill” to 
Bill.” The 
able and deserving college bound 


their 


replace the Gl 
paid 


money will be 


youth according to need 


Since these payments will be mad 
to individuals and by them to the 


will be 


ther« no question 


colleges, 


(See Education 1975, Page 8 








Rhythm pays off in teaching youngsters 


Just how they must be good together 


by Amanda Clibourn, Jefferson City 


RE you experiencing difhcul- 
A: with those 49 kids? If so, 
you know that when the teachers 
squall, the children bawl; so let’s 
have fun together with rhythm. 
Give those kids a rhyme and you'll 
know that they are fine. 

Here are some suggetions in 
prociaiming the good (and _ that 
we should). Use these with I, you 
or we—according to the need. (1) I 
am good, I do as I should; (2) My 
hands are good, they do as they 
should; (3) My feet are good, they 
do as they should; (4) My ears are 
good, they listen as they should; 
(5) When scissors, crayons, books 
etc. are to be put back in place: 
Quack, Quack, I want to go back; 
(6) Three, four, You’ve been told 
before; (7) One, two, I mean you; 
(8) Purple and green, we don't 
‘scream; (g) Walk real slow, you 
know you'll never go low; (10) O. 
K. Dokey, we're not a pokey; (11) 
When coloring, writing or in a line 
of march: You're on the _ line 
and doing fine; (12) We paste but 
we don’t waste; (13) So that wraps 
will not be left unhung: There’s a 
hook that says come and_ look; 
(14) I am joy, my friends I don’t 
annoy; (15) No teas’in, just pleas- 
‘in (16) When it rains: if the pud- 
dle is wide, we step aside; (17) I 
do my work right, for I’m real 
bright; (18) I always try and nev- 
er cry; (19) Ziff, biff, boom, hur- 


ray, I’m on time today; (20) You 
speak distinct and clear so we 
hear; and (21) I sit real still, I’m 
not a coffee mill. 

Here are golden gloves that go 
on both hands. First the left, then 
the right. Beginning with the 
thumb: J do unto others as I, then 
zip that glove with the word 
should and you will have a hand 
that gives a helping hand, a hand 
that all will want to grasp and you 
won't need to gasp! 

As a teacher I have found there 
is power in proclamation through 
affirmation. It is the 
way—affirm the good and you will 


builder’s 


never be rude or a prude. God 
knows the Truth, He named His 
creation “good and very good.” 
That was His way, so now let’s 
make it our way and follow 
through and find the good. 

These are plugs for those of us 
who teach the fives. So, let’s tell 
the good to one another—the kids 
say do it their way and have fun 
being together. 


EDUCATION 
1975 


(Continued From Page 7) 


of “federal control” of the col- 
leges. 

This “IQ Bill” will end much 
of our present waste of brain poten- 
tial. It’s effects will be felt all 
down the educational ladder. It 


will be our dynamic American an- 
swer to the quest for quality in 
education. 

6. And finally what about re- 
tirement in 1975? Well I don’t 
really expect to “retire” then you 
see! There will be no shift at 
one leap from working to loafing. 
My physical and mental capacity 
to produce will determine the 


amount of work, of leisure, of 
compensation. My 46 years of 
experience will be considered to 
be of some value. I will shift from 
a full day to half a day to a fourth 
day; from 5 classes to 3 to one. 
My “retirement” will be a process 
directed with some _ intelligence 
and attended by some human dig- 
nity. 

Will all this be “progress”? That 
depends of course on the individ- 
ual’s philosophy. I believe that 
these changes are inevitable and 
that their net effect will be good. 
We won't have all our probiems 
solved in 1975; not in education 
nor in politics, economics, tech- 
nology or morality. But we won't 
be standing pat, either. We Amer- 
We know 
that change is the first law of life 
And to 


the wonder and envy of the world 


icans never stand pat. 
in the twentieth century. 


we have discovered the secret of 
improving our social apparatus 
while keeping the machine run- 
ning in high gear. 

I invite you to meet me in 1975 


to compare notes! 
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St. Louis County 


Audio-Visual Education Department 


Completes 


By Jennings H. Biebel 


A-V Coordinator 
Hanley Junior High School 
University City, Mo. 


VISIT to the well arranged 
_ attractive offices and li- 
brary of the St. Louis County Au- 
dio-Visual Education Department 
at 7700 Bonhomme Ave. in no way 
suggests the humble beginning of 
this organization which _ this 
month begins its 26th year of con 


tinuous service to the schools in 


St. Louis County. 


The department was established 
in January, 1932 by seven school 
systems: Hancock, Kirkwood, 
Webster Groves, Maplewood, Clay 
ton, University City, and Nor 
mandy. The first office and library 
was housed in one small room in 
the Goodall School in Webster 
Groves. An early inventory ol 
listed 


equipment and = materials 


the following: 1 silent movie pro- 
jector and 1 magic lantern; 150 si- 


lent films and 1,800 lantern slides. 


The lack of equipment and ma- 
terials, however, was more than 
compensated for by the enthusiasm 
and vision of the full-time direc- 
tor, Mrs. Alma B. Rogers, who 
possessed tireless zeal and a desire 
to provide children with the best 
possible learning situations. She 
“sold” the idea of au- 
teaching 


literally 
dio-visual materials as 
tools to help teachers be more ef- 
fective. 

She personally did all of the pur- 
chasing, assemblying and catalog- 
ing of materials, delivering them 
with the projection equipment to 
those teachers she could interest 
in the program. The entire proj- 
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Employees of the Visual Education 
Department of the St. Louis 
County cooperating schools 

deliver films to the Hanley Junior 
High School in University City. 
The department, established by 
seven school systems in 1932, 
today has over 1,200 films, 1,800 
filmstrips, 300 recordings and 
transcriptions. 


waliWe of Stwtce 


ect was financed by a vearly as 


sessment of 25 cents per child. 


Department Grows 

Gradually the department grew 
as more school systems, realizing 
the educational soundness of the 
cooperative effort, joined its ranks 

The cooperating superinten 
dents of St. Louis County appoint 
ed a committee of three to admin 
ister it. 

By 1937 it was moved to larger 
quarters in the Roosevelt School 
in Normandy. By now the schools 
were buying their own sound pro 
audio-visual 


jectors and other 


equipment which made mor 


funds available for the purchase 
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of materials. It also made pos 
sible the employment of a driver 
and the purchase of a truck to d 
member 


liver the materials to 


S( hools 


In 1945 Roosevelt School was 
sold and the department was 
moved to a suite of rooms in the 
Flynn Park School in University 
City. Due to ill health, Mrs. Rog 
ers retired as director in the spring 
of 1950. During her 18 years of 
diligent service, her “infant” had 
grown until now it was serving 20 
districts 


school containing 106 


school buildings, ove! {0,000 


school children and 1,900 teachers 


(Continued on Page 





Meet in Kans City 


annual South Central 


HE 
Regional 


sored by the NEA Department of 


conference, spon- 
Classroom ‘Teachers, will be held 
in Kansas City, at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Jan. 30-Feb 1. 
Flathers, Amarillo, 


Jennings H. 
Texas, is in 
charge. 

Early 
schools in the Kansas City area on 


registrants may _ visit 


Chursday, Jan. 30. The confer- 
ence will officially open the next 
day at 10:30 a.m. 

Mayor H. Roe Bartle will wel- 


come conference participants to 


Kansas City. Following his re- 
marks, James A. Hazlett, superin- 
tendent of schools in Kansas City, 
will speak. That afternoon Vivi- 
an Powell, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
will address the group. 

Friday afternoon’s session will 
feature a panel discussion on sal- 


Rhodes, 


NEA salary consultant, will be one 


ary scheduling. Eric 


of the panel members. 

\t the Friday evening session, 
Margaret Stevenson, executive sec- 
retary of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will speak. A 
" skit showing the NEA’s expanded 
program will come after her ad- 
dress. 

To set the theme for the Sat- 
urday morning session there will 
be a showing of the new filmstrip, 
“Explosion of a Myth,” based up- 
“The 
American Teacher.” 


on the research’ bulletin, 


Status of the 

Based upon the size of the cities 
they represent, participants will 
divide into discussion groups to 
study the implications of the re- 
search bulletin for their local as- 


sociations. 
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The conference will conclude 


Saturday evening with a_ban- 
quet featuring announcement of 
the entries selected for regional 
recognition under the local pro- 


jects recognition program. 


The conference is to help 


the classroom teacher develop 
his skills as an instructor and 
an active leader in his profes- 


sional association. 


In planning the program, 


Flathers has been assisted by 
Helen Ericson, conference chair- 
man, of Kansas City, and Rich- 
ard Bradley, advisory council 
member of the South Central 


Region. 


FREE VACATION 


American Seating Company an- 
nounces elsewhere in this issue, a 
writing contest for teachers with a 
two-week’s vacation to Paris for two 
first prize; and twenty ad- 
ditional $500 cash summer scholarship 


persons as 


awards 

Rules are 
to buy. An apt, sincere, and original 
statement of 25 words or less can be 
your “passport” to Paris via Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines; with stops at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, Ant- 
werp, and the 1958 Brussels World's 
Fair. A ! 
judges 


PRINCIPALS ELECT 

The Mineral Area Principals Asso- 
ciation recently elected the following 
officers to serve for this year: John 
Cheek, principal of Potosi Highschool, 
president; Don Fields, principal of 
Valley Highschool, Caledonia, secre- 
tary 

The officers who served last year 
were President Wayne Wood, prin- 
cipal of Bonne Terre 
Secretary Art Keller, previously prin- 
cipal of Ste. Genevieve 


6 NEW COURSES 
R-7 High School in Jackson County 
is offering 6 new courses this year 
They are reading appreciation, an 
experimental class in research and ad- 
vanced reading for a select group of 


simple; there is nothing 


panel of educators will re 


Highschool: 


seniors who plan to go on to college; 
publications, a class that does creative 
writing as well as publish th 
paper and yearbook; French; 


school 


F,eog- 


raphy, presented to juniors and seniors 
as a basis for understanding interna- 
tional relations; 
five sections of art | 


Missouri history; and 





R to L, Helen Ericson, local chairman, and Alice Old, co-chairman, Kansas City, 
are busy planning for the South Central Regional Conference in Kansas City, Mis- 


souri, January 30-February 1. 
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By Maurine Hoffman 


RMED services recruitment an 

nouncements do not present 

a true picture of teaching abroad 

in dependents’ schools, teachers 

who have returned or are now on 
overseas assignments report. 


What 


they encounter? 


unforeseen problems do 


Although gg per cent are glad 
they went abroad, many feel they 
were not adequately informed be- 
fore going about salary, leaves, 
vacations and opportunities for 
professional advancement. 

\ large number point out the 
salary schedules under Civil Serv- 
ice fail to consider a teacher's de- 
grees and experience, and make 
advancement almost impossible. 
The temporary nature of the posi 
tions Cause many inequities, they 
add. 

\lso arrangements are unsatis 
factory for teachers wanting to 
work extra time or to receive cred 
it for extra time so they can stay 
on formal pay status during reg 
ular school vacations. 

Other problems include unsat 
isfactory transportation agree 
ments (contracts would be better), 
varving degrees ol cooperation 
from the military depending upon 
the local commanding ofhicer’s at- 
titude toward education, and dil 
ficulties caused by civilian control 
over educational matters and mili 
tary control over supplies. 

Often, plans for an adequate in 
struction program are sacrificed by 


budgetary limitations. 
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\ significant number say it Is 
hard to discuss problems with ei 
ther civilian or military administra 
tors, that the school set up is not 
as stable or sound as it should be 
because of the frequent transfer 
of pupils, and that recruitment 
publicity is misleading. 

Grading systems, courses of study 
and plans for student progress not 
uniform among the various schools, 
the school day schedule subject to 
notice 


arbitrary change without 


(permitting insufficient time to 
make adjustments in lesson plans), 
and Department of Defense failure 
to hire teachers representative of 
the highest caliber are problems 
reported by a smaller but still con 


siderable percentage. 


Changes Necessary 
\ surprising go percent thought 
the overseas school system should 
be reorganized 
Chey were almost equally di 


vided between making = minor 
changes and radical reorientation 
either by removing the system 
from the Defense Department en 
tirely or by having a separat 


corps staffed with professional 
educators to manage all phases of 
its activity. This corps would be 
similar to the medical corps 
Teachers commented  untfavon 
ably on the required paper work 
for military officials, rank con 


sciousness of military families 
which affects school discipline and 
PTA activities, and the teacher's 
civic and social status 


\bout one-fourth said the qua! 


Tracking Abad sal 


PRESENTS UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTIES 





itv of work done by administrators 


and local principals was low In 


adequate housing and untair trans 
fer policies were also complaints 

Others found their classes too 
large and lacked assistance trom 
specialists such as remedial read 
ing, art, vocational education and 
music teachers. Some had difhicul 
ty getting supplies through mill 


disliked the 


tary channels and 


manner of handling the audio 
visual program 
\ few criticized policies ine lol 


bidding them to bring cars over 
seas, insufhcient employment ae 
ceptance notices, hiring teachers 


locally—primarily wives of mill 
tary and civilian personnel, inade 
qual school plants lack of oppor 
tunity for prolessional study and 
overemphasis on meeting accredit 
ing agencies standards for second 
ary schools 

Feachers liked living and trav 


eling in a foreign country, work 


ine with children who have had 
wide travel experienc anal sth 
social freedom. However, only 67 
pel cent would return wai un 


less conditions are lmproved 


Requirements lor overseas teach 


inv include al bache lo s deere ind 
t least two vears ol teachin ex 
perien 

Phe information abo comes 
from a recent NEA survey based 
on 732 replics from teach ho 
ire now Oo?) were previou \ em 
ployed in Germany, Fran Italy, 
Spain, Morocco Saudi \rabia, 


England, Japan, Okinawa and the 


Philippines 
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N_ his’ book, 
Teaching,” 


cusses the 


“Principles ol 
difference between 
teaching as it used to be, and 
teaching as it should be, by mod- 
ern day standards. He recalls that, 
once upon a time, it was sufficient 
for the teacher to merely assign 
lessons, hear recitations, and evalu- 
ate the progress, if any, of the 
students. But today, says Mr. 
Spears, “A teacher is a director of 
learning, not a hearer of lessons.” 
rhe phrase “Director of Learn- 
ing,” pictures teaching in the 
highest traditions of the pro- 
fession, and we believe that a 
teacher should qualify at that 
level, or admit that he is not 
suited to the job. As teachers we 
are naturally interested in the 
status of the profession as it com- 
pares with other professions. If it 
is not as respected and esteemed 
as it should be, certainly one of 
the first places to look is at the 
requirements for qualification. 
Before qualifying in the special 
aptitudes and training a_ teacher 
should have as a “Director of 
Learning’ certain general at- 
titudes and understandings are 
essential, as first requirements. To 
begin with, a would-be teacher 
should understand the broad sig- 
nificance of the whole field of 
learning, including teaching and 
education. The great moving force 
and the potential of learning, in 
our modern world, makes most ol 
us feel somewhat insignificant, and 
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Harold Spears dis- 


humble, which is a healthy frame 
of mind. A would-be — teachei 
should understand how learning 
takes place, and under what cir- 
cumstances. He must understand 
that his work is a link between 
that of the teacher who sends him 
his students, and the teacher to 
whom he passes on his own stu- 
dents. He must be willing to blend 
his own ideas with those of others, 
and of his supervisors, in a_per- 
sonal sacrifice not always easy to 
make. (One’s own ideas always 
seem much the better!) Lastly, he 
should undertake the job with a 
practical sense of what his contri- 
bution should be, in the rounded 
training of the student. Failures 
anvwhere along the teaching chain 
never stop making themselves felt 
in successive classes. 


\ll of this makes teaching a 
pretty special job, doesn’t it? Ac- 
tually, it is a total effort not 
limited to the 4o hour week of 
other jobs, but one in which the 
job is with you all of your waking 
hours; not just a job, but a whole 
life; not only a profession, but a 
complete dedication of yourself. 
To him who would aspire to be 
a “Director of Learning,” to per- 
sonally direct the growing minds 
of young people toward a brighter 
and happier future, it is less a 
job than it is a privilege. 

The following paragraphs de- 
scribe some qualities the would-be 


teacher should have. 





By MARY E. HUFFSTUTLER 
McKinley Elementary School, Normandy 


Love in the Classroom 

\ teacher must love children. 
Anytime the qualities of a good 
teacher are being discussed, some 
one will say, “If a person doesn't 
love children, he shouldn’t be a 
teacher.”” And despite the fact that 
it is repeated so often that one 
would think it was the sole quali- 
fication for teaching, nothing 
could be anv more true. A teache1 
must love children. 

Life in a school classroom is a 


kind of 
humans not widely understood by 


association between 


those outside it. It comprises a 
large part of the life of both the 
teacher and the student and is a 
time of intimate and_ revealing 
association. In the course of a 
surprisingly short time the teache1 
will know every trait and charac- 
teristic of each child, the brats and 
the angels, and all those in_be- 
tween. He will know how each is 
likely to react, or to respond, to 
anything. He will see the evidence 
of bad home training, or no home 
training. He will see the influence 
of culture at home, or the lack ol 
it. He will see stubborn, unruly, 
contemptuous, shy, fearful, friend- 
ly, cooperative, loving, stupid, and 
brilliant children. If he allows 
himself to become angry at the 
contemptuous or stubborn § child, 
or exasperated at the shy and 
fearful, or unduly awed at the 
brilliant ones, he is concerned with 
instead of 


personal problems, 


people. But if he sees his class as 
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a group of human beings, in the 
process of developing into indi- 
vidual personalities, not at all 
responsible for what they have 
been trained to be, nor what they 
have been allowed to become by 
neglect, he will be concerned with 
people, not problems. They will 
be his people, because they have 
been put in his charge. The sup- 
porting element of love is neces- 
sary, and inevitable, if he is to 
carry such a responsibility. 

It is hard to understand how a 
teacher who actually dislikes chil- 
dren could long endure the in- 
timacy of a classroom. Even those 
who have a genuine affection for 
their students can become irri- 
table and impatient at times. 
Usually this is because they want 
so much for them to do well and 
learn more quickly. They are im- 
patient to be proud of the ones 
who receive their worry and love. 

But the classroom that is filled 
with the laughter and fun and 
eager participation in the work, 
which is the atmosphere of love, 
will be the classroom where learn- 
ing is an adventure full of mean- 
ing, an easy, natural absorbing 
task, the best of all possible ways 
to spend a day. 

sut can I make myself love chil- 
dren? If I want to be a teacher, is 
there any way for me to know 
ahead of time whether I can 
qualify in this important respect? 
Is love a spontaneous feeling which 
you either have or you don’t have? 

We are inclined to believe that 
any would-be teacher who asks 
himself these questions with a 
real anxiety to know the answers, 
has already found them. The 
teacher who would be. satisfied 
to be a “hearer of lessons” will 


have no such anxieties. 


Yes, love in the classroom is a spon- 
taneous thing, a mutual exchange 
of respect and affection between the 
teacher and the students. To the 
student the teacher is a great deal 
more than just a friend. He is 
often a more familiar figure, and 
voice, than even a parent. He is 
their protector and refuge, in the 
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sometimes frightening world of 
school. So he is the natural object 
of that outpouring of affection, 
which is a natural thing for a 
child. Usually a teacher could not 
discourage his students from lov- 
ing him if he tried, for he is big, 
and wonderful, and wise; he has 
never been known to ignore them 
when they cry out to him in 
trouble, or leave a single problem 
unsolved. Why shoudn’t there be 


love? 


The Value of a Smile 

The biggest favor a teacher can 
do in getting his day started right 
is sometimes one of the hardest. 
\ cheerful 
happy countenance are harder to 


disposition and a 


achieve some mornings than vic 
tory over death and taxes. But to 
be perfectly practical about it, 
there isn’t any other way to start 
the day. 

We are not suggesting that a 
teacher must at all times affect 
an attitude of servility, with a 
bowing and scraping surrender of 
himself to the harsh demands of 
the job. But we suggest that he 
must recognize the facts as they 
are; that each morning the teacher 
is greeting a group of individuals 
with whom he must not only live 
all day; he is greeting separat 
personalities whom he must lead, 
guide and dominate in the way 
he would have them go. 

Each of them arrives in the 
classroom in his own personal 
frame of mind. Since he left class 
vesterday he may have had expe 
iences that were frightening, or ex- 
hilarating, or depressing, or of no 
lasting effect. Greet them, en 
masse, with a frown or an anery 
word, or with a worried anxious 
face which may reflect your own 
personal mood, and you are al- 
most certain to uncover some hurt, 
or fright, or dread. Many days are 
begun with the nightmares of the 
preceding night riding into the 
classroom in the wake of a near- 
hysteria. A long day of tension 
and easily-upset emotions is the 
possible result. 

It is simply the part of sound 


planning by the teacher to creat 
those conditions from the very 
start, which will set the tempo 
and the atmosphere lor a good 
day. To be on hand in the room 
when the boys and girls troop in; 
to show them the same friendly 
smile they left the day before; to 
assure them that today will be no 
different from the other happy 
davs; and reassure’ those’ tew 
troubled ones that their classroom 
is the place to look for help 

The teacher may consider it a 
trick of the profession, and fon 
that reason start off his day with 
a smiling face. Or he may do it 
because he has returned to another 
day of adventure and excitement 
in the atmosphere of his greatest 
personal happiness. Either way, 
the accomplished teacher will us« 
the force of a smile as one of the 
tools of his trade, without which 
he would need a great many othe. 
talents to take its place. Lhe 
surly, the grouchy, the stubborn 
mood, will not hold out long in 
the face of a smile. The teacher 
who would direct the mind of 
the child must first put it in a re 
mood, 


ceptive and pliablk 


An Air of Confidence 


The poise and the bearing 
which commands respect is natural 
to the teacher who has that gen 
uine self-confidence which comes 
with having coped with every im 
aginable kind of emergency. The 
new teacher who faces his class 
room for the first time would do 
well to assume that bearing, 
whether or not he feels the con 


fidence which goes with it 


For the teacher's day is filled 
with emergencies, real and = im 
agined, and the imagined ones are 
very real to the children who ex 
perience them. From one child's 
feelings which have been hurt be 
yond any hope of repair (for the 
moment), to another in the back 
row whose heart has stopped 
beating, (he can’t hear it), an un 
expected state of emergency may 
be expected at any moment! The 


versatility which comes with self 
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confidence can heal damaged feel- 
ings with a word here, and _ re- 
vive a paralyzed heart with a word 
there, with no perceptible loss of 
self-confidence. But woe is im- 
mediately upon the teacher who 
panics. For gone then, from every 
child in the room, is the feeling 
of security that prevailed a mo- 
ment before. The results have 
little resemblance to an_ orderly 
classroom. 

But aside from long experience 
on the job, can an air of self-con- 
fidence be expected from a teach- 
er? Experience must begin some- 
time. Again, what about the new 
teacher? 

‘There seems to be but one cri- 
terion; how deeply does the teach- 
er feel the responsibility he asked 
for when he aspired to the direc- 
When _ he 


shoulders this responsibility seri 


torship of learning? 
ously, will he not find it impossi- 
ble to let his students down? For 
with the character, and the per 
sonality, and the safety, and the 
learning of his students squarely 
up to him, confidence is the only 
alternative to complete surrender. 
It quickly becomes not a matter 
of do I have it, but how is the 
quickest way to develop it? And 
the director of learning will find 


the quickest way. 


The Consistent Teacher 

There is another attribute which 
qualifies the teacher in his pro- 
fession; one not often needed or 
found, in other crafts; the capa- 
city for an unfailing consistency, 
both in attitude and action. Chil- 
dren of all school ages seem to be 
keenly sensitive to inconsistent be- 
havior by a teacher. This is be- 
cause they badly need some one in 
whom they can place their confi- 
dence; actually, some one in 
whose care they can place them- 
selves. 

When behavior is allowed one 
day and reprimanded the next, 
or the ear that is sympathetic 
one time seems deaf at another, 
they are left with a deserted feel- 
ing, of being on their own with 
nothing to which they can cling, 
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with confidence. 

Watch a group of children at 
unsupervised play. They are never 
willing to play alone, for long, or 
even to change very often trom 
one group to another. Instead, 
they will gravitate into semi-per- 
manent groups and play games 
which have certain definite rules. 
They have no desire to be left to 
their own resources, because they 
don’t have any resources on which 
they can depend. The rules of the 
game are a sort of solid authority 
which they can substitute for a 
more definite, personal one. A sub- 
stitute, actually, for their own im- 
maturity, which they feel as a sort 
of floating, anchorless sensation 
which they want to rid themselves 
of as quickly as possible, by at- 
streneth 


taching themselves to 


and authority. 

Ihe teacher who is completely 
aware of his place in the minds, 
and in the hearts, of his students 
will be to them the solid, depend- 
able authority for which they 
seek. He will be as certain and un- 
prejudiced in his praise as he 
will be in his reprimands. He will 
not favor certain individuals, but 
he will favor certain achievements, 
and his approvals will be given 
equally, regardless of who did the 
good work. He will represent, in 
the mind of the good student a high 
judge of good work; and in the 
mind of the earnest, plodding stu- 
dent he will represent an encour- 
aging and understanding source 
of help and appreciation. To the 
slow, dull student he will be an un- 
derstanding and patient friend, a 
substitute, perhaps, for the mother 
or father. 

But the teacher will be all these 
different things to each child only 
because he shows the same unvary- 
ing response to the requirements 
of each. He does not scold the 
dullard for being dull and praise 
the bright student for being 
bright. He praises the slow stu- 
dents for their accomplishment 
the same as he does the bright 
ones, because he understands that 
the achievements are relatively the 


same. Such understanding is the 
basis for consistency. 

An atmosphere in which learn- 
ing can take place, in which it 
can be directed at the will of the 
teacher, cannot be maintained un 
less the students can first rid them- 
selves of uneasiness and insecurity. 
The teacher can go a long way 
toward getting rid of such feelings 
by being consistent in word and 


deed. 


Patience 

The personal qualities which 
teaching demands must sometimes 
be acquired by considerable effort, 
after careful self-analysis. For in- 
stance, impatience is a rather com- 
mon characteristic. A person with 
an alert, eager mind grows im- 
patient in the company of less 
talented people. He calls it bore- 
dom. The fisherman, or the musi 
lover seek the company of others 
who have those interests, trying to 
avoid boredom. Patience is often 
associated with dullness, and lack 
of individual drive. But patience, 
in unusual amounts, is a requisite 
for the successful teacher for many 
reasons. A student will make the 
same mistake over and over, de- 
spite repeated individual atten- 
tion. What seems like simple ideas 
can often meet with a surprising 
amount of blankness from the 
pupils. The work to be done is 
often so familiar to the teacher 
that it has lost its freshness and 
appeal, and threatens to become a 
source of exasperation. The very 
confinement of the classroom can 
occasionally have a sort of smoth- 
ering effect and spur impatience 
for a change of scene. It may be 
that few jobs have the potential, 
“built-in,” frustrations of teach- 
ing. 

But giving vent to impatience 
which the teacher 
afford. 


is a luxury 


simply cannot Because 
whatever else it might be, in the 
teacher’s mind, impatience usually 
comes out as plain ordinary anger, 
and anger amounts to loss of self- 
control. Outbursts of anger from 
the teacher 


hensible to the students, who don't 


are often incompre 
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know what caused them, or what 
to do about them. But they under- 
stand loss of control, all right. ‘Too 
often students will realize that the 
him- 


teacher who cannot control 


self cannot control them, either, 


and they are prompt to take ad- 


vantage of that fact. 
with 


One of the real troubles 


anger is that it almost always 


leads to the threats. 
And _ the 


that they must be carried out, o1 


making of 


trouble with threats is 


the threatener has lost face. The 
teacher who lets this happen has 
lost not only face, but the chance 


to lead, or direct, his students. 


\ calm, patient demeanor makes 
the teacher more effective in his 
teaching relationships, as well as 
in his personal association with 


his class. The learning they ex- 


perience together will be more 


meaningful, and longer remem 


bered. Anticipation for each new 


day will be more easily induced, 


and the satisfaction which the 
day's accomplishments bring, how- 
ever small they might be, will end 
the day on a note of pleasure. 
Much effort and self-discipline 
may be needed by the teacher who 
would acquire patience. But he 
will have a much better teaching 


tool, for all of his trouble. 


Discipline 
The teacher who would direct 
the learning of his students, 


rather than coerce it, must know a 
secret about discipline. He must 
know the difference between be- 
havior which is brought about by 
the willing cooperation ol his 
students, and that which is in- 
duced by punishment, or the 
threat of it. That difference is the 


whole difference as to whether 


real learning or artificial learn- 
ing takes place. 

The concept of the stern school 
master with the heavy rod, ready 
to mete out instant punishment 
at the very appearance of wrong 
doing, has long since been com- 
pletely discredited in our schools. 


Order, and rules, and enforce- 


ment, are not necessarily all a 
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part of discipline. It is possible 
to make so many rules that no one 
could avoid breaking one or an- 
other of them at some time. It is 
also possible to conduct a class 


without any rules, (but bedlam 
usually results). But the teacher 
who knows the secret about dis 
cipline will prohibit as few things 
as possible and make most of his 
Phat is, 


rules positive. there will 


be more “musts” than “must nots.” 
Fhus the student is expected to 
do, rather than refrain from do 
ing, and is led into habits of good 
And a lot of 
rules are olten an 


break 


Ww ho wal ned her 


conduct. “must not” 


open invita 


tion to them, just as the 


mother children 


not to “put beans up in then 


noses” suggested something which 
would never have occurred to the 


children, (but which seemed to 


them lik« 


do). 


a very exciting thing to 


~ 


This is not to say that the good 
teacher will often be able to de 
velop his class to the point where 
there are few rules, and no repri 
mands. On the contrary, the ac 


complished director of learning 


uses the reprimand as a tool, in 
leading the class to know what is 
expected of them; he would pre 
fer to reprimand a student for not 
something, rather 


having done 


than for some infraction of a rule. 


He administers the severe rep 


rimand, for rule infraction, in 


private, rather than in front ol 


the class. And his approach is still 
from a positive standpoint. He 
points out that the harm was done 
to the rest of the class, because it 


work. He 


infers that the rule-breaker has a 


hindered their neve 
bad character, or poor home train 
ing. He prefers to let the student 
know that he believes it was a 
misunderstanding and __ therefore 


unlikely to happen again, (now 


that everything has been cleared 
up). He does not threaten punish 
ment for any future 
suggest 


might be a repetition. 


repetition 
that 
He tries to 


and thereby there 


leave an impression that this has 


been just a short, private dicus- 


sion between them, to clear up a 
misunderstanding. 

There will occasionally be, of 
course, the repeater, the willlul 


rule breaker, the so-called troubl 
maker He is a special problem 
But he should not be considered 
a problem in discipline Class 
room discipline is a matter of the 
whol 


conduct of the class as a 


their attitude toward the day's 


work, and their willingness to 
spend the day in productive work 

The qualifications of a good 
teacher do not include the ability 
to make rules, and deal out pun 
broken 


Anvone can do that The high 


ishment when they are 


good teacher is to 


talent of the 


conduct nis class without having 


to do much of eithet 


Summary and Conclusion 
We have 


and described aspects ol personal 


listed qualifications 


character, which would require 
that a teacher be a person of ex 
traordinary talent, character, and 
training. Such requirements are 


of course, ideals and degrees of 


perfection We have not intend 
ed to imply that they are com 
monplace in the ranks of ow 


school faculties, or that teachers 


of this kind are often in the ma 
jority But there doesn't seem to 
be any other way to approach the 
problem of qualifying a person fon 
this vitally important job 

We have 


friendly 


described him as a 
genial, person; but chil 
willingly, 


kind 


a self-confident 


dren will not cooperate 


or eagerly, with any othe 
We have called fon 
sort of person, but not a “know 
it-all”; a 


the ability to act consistently, and 


person with patience, 


the understanding which makes 


for good discipline But these 


things are needed to adequately 
handle everyday problems in th 
classroom We have inferred that 
the classroom, and the learning of 
suffer in each case 
falls 


standards. And it 


the students, 


where the teachet short of 


these simply 
cannot be disputed or denied 


What 


(Continued on 


other attitude can be 
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How To Determine Your 
Retirement Benefits 


INCE the provisions of House 
S Bill 34 pertaining to the ben- 
efits became effective on last May 
14, the retirement office has had 
numerous requests for informa- 
tion about retirement allowances. 

Handbooks of information were 
recently mailed to superintendents 
of schools with the request that 
they be distributed to teachers. 
With the information contained 
in the Handbook and in this ar- 
ticle, members should be able to 
estimate the retirement allowances 
to which they may become en- 
titled. 
Bill 34 are not applicable to the 


The provisions of House 


determination of retirement allow- 
ances payable to members whose 
retirement became effective prior 
to last May 14, or to members for 
whom federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Tax is paid from 
state or local tax funds. 

A member must have five or 
more years of service for which 
credit has been allowed in order 
to receive a service retirement al- 
lowance. Creditable service may 
include: (1) prior service credit 
for services before July 1, 1946; 
(2) membership service credit for 
services alter July 1, 1946. 


The normal retirement age is 65 
and the formula for retirement al- 
lowances determines the amount 
payable at age 65 or thereafter. 
Retirement may be requested at 
age 65, or thereafter; however, a 
member who has 30 or more years 
of creditable service may request 
retirement at any age after his 
teaching services are terminated. 
\ member retiring before attain- 
ing age 65 will receive a smaller al- 
lowance than he would receive at 
age 65 with the same creditable 
service. 

To determine “final salary,” the 
total compensation payable to a 
member for any ten consecutive 
years of creditable service is di- 
vided by 120. There is a provision 
that no anunal salary rate used in 
determining the total compensa- 


tion can exceed $8,400. 


Below is a work plan to assist 
members in computing retirement 
allowances. By using this work 
blank a member should be able to 
estimate the allowance which he 
may be eligible to receive at re- 
tirement. Official estimates will 
be prepared by the retirement of- 
fice for members who are retiring. 


1. Number of years of service before July 1, 1946 


(Cannot exceed 30) ............ ; 


2. Multiply number on line 1 by .6 (6/10) . 


3. Number of years of service since July 1, 1946 


(Including this year) 


4. Subtract present age from 65* . 


5. Add lines 2, 3, and 4 


6. Total earnings for 10 best consecutive years of 
teaching (Not less than $1200 or more than $8400 


for any year) ..... Re 


7. Divide amount on line 6 by 120 (Cannot be tess than 


$100 or more than $700) 


8. Multiply amount on line 7 by .019 
(Cannot be less than $1.90 or more than $13.30) 


9. Add 70c t> amount on line 8 (Cannot be less than 


$2.60 or more than $14.00) ................2.2.2... 
10. Multiply amount on line 9 by number on line 5 


(This gives Retirement Allowance at age 65 or 


age from age at retirement; and determine the percentage of amount on line 10 
by using the Actuarial Equivalent Table on page 13 in the Handbook. 
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Director of Learning 


(Continued From Page 15) 
taken? ‘Teaching is an old, old 


profession, greatly esteemed by 
the societies it has served. 
were teachers long before there 
were schools. The records paint 
for us the picture of a Plato, an 
Aristotle, or the rabbis of ancient 
times, seated in a shady place in 
some forgotten town, surrounded 
by pupils hanging breathlessly on 
their every word. It is a picture 
of the survival of learning and 
knowledge by the personal efforts 
of individuals who have envisioned 
its historic importance. It is a 
picture of a long line of scholars 
who were men of extraordinary 
talent, character and _ training; 
men of dignity, patience and self- 
confidence. Of such is the teach- 


ing tradition. 

If the modern day teacher is a 
bit more regimented into restrict- 
ed phases of the job, he also has 
the benefit of better tools of the 
trade and a far greater source ol 
coordinated learning from which 
to draw. If he is confined to cer- 
tain age groups on which to ex- 
pend his talents, he is also given 
the assurance, which the scholars 
of old did not have, that his state 
and nation encourage his work 
and appreciate its importance. 
And the modern day teacher has 
a far greater opportunity to grow, 
professionally, than at any age in 
the long tradition of the job. New 
ideas and methods, which are his 
greatest challenge, receive a sym- 
pathetic ear. Professional litera- 
ture is abundantly available and 
the exchange of ideas with his iel- 
low teachers is a prime purpose of 
meetings, conventions and forums. 

The modern day teacher may 
take all the pride in his _profes- 
sion that he needs to inspire him 
to make the effort to become, and 
remain, a worthy representative 


of its traditions. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


In Brief 


HE adequate financing of public educa- 
tion is the tremendous challenge of the 
future. 

With real and personal property producing 
about one-fourth of the income of the state and 
bearing two-thirds of the burden of school 
support, the only recourse is to increase state 
or federal responsibility or both. 

An immediate objective must be the full 
financing of the foundation program for next 
school year by the special session of the General 
Assembly. 

The special session will consider only those 
subjects designated by the Governor. 

The big problem, of course, in the great 
majority of school districts is securing year 
after year the necessary funds for current op- 
eration. 

A comprehensive study of future higher ed- 
ucation enrollments and needs in Missouri has 
been completed by the Division of Higher Ed- 
ucation, Missouri State ‘Teachers Association. 

A pamphlet depicting the findings is avail- 
able for distribution in any quantity on re- 
quest. It is conservative to say that higher ed- 
ucation enrollments will at least double by 
1970. 

The Executive Committee meets on January 
18, with the major item of business, the ap- 
pointment of members of the various com- 
mittees. 

The Legislative Committee met on Decem- 
ber 7, to consider legislation at the special ses- 
sion and at the regular session of the General 
Assembly convening in January, 1959. High 
on the agenda for consideration was financing 
our schools. 

For some time the Russian emphasis on ed- 
ucation has been known but it took Sputnik 
to get it recognized. 

It is interesting that those who would now 
criticize our schools have paid little attention 
to our demonstrated needs and usually dragged 
their feet or opposed any effort to meet them. 

The facts have been presented time after 
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time. “Let him who is without sin” cast the 
first stone. 

There is no good reason why HR 4662 in 
the national congress should not prevail. Teach 
ers are only asking the same deductions from 
the income tax for professional purposes as are 
accorded other groups. If interested, you and 
your community association should let your 
Congressman know. 

Russian scientific developments will stimu 
late many proposals when congress convenes 


We will do our best to keep you informed 


Attention Please 
LHER letters similar to the following 


from Floyd C. 


ent of Schools, La Plata, have been received 


Cokerham, Superintend 


It doubtless expresses the sentiment of many 
of you. 

We are making progress in this respect. With 
your help it will be accelerated. 

“I have felt quite strongly concerning this for some 
time and feel I must relieve my mind. It is a prob 
lem with which all teachers should be concerned 

What is to be done concerning the lack of profes 
sional ethics, professional conduct, professional coul 
tesy, call it what you will, that is being shown by our 
profession at our district and state conventions? 
Teachers, including administrators, coming to pro 
erams late, leaving early, create disturbances that we 
in our own school would not tolerate. Such conduct 
shows disrespect and discourtesy not only to the parti 
cipants on the programs but also to the officers of 
our association who so diligently work to prepare 
the programs 

I actually felt ashamed ‘Thursday evening at our 
state convention when people by the dozens started 
to leave the auditorium before the last number even 
started and were leaving by the hundreds by the time 
it was finished. The performers were hardly allowed 
to take even one curtain call 

Can we as teachers and leaders as we are expected 
to be, condone such conduct? I for one feel we can 
not. If we are expected to teach courtesy, respect, 
proper attitudes, can we do it by such an example on 
are we of the group who teaches “Do as we say not 
as we do’’? 

I don’t know the answer but you officers of our 
association and the participants on our programs cet 
tainly have my sympathy. 

Thanks for listening, Everett, and I'm glad your 
shoulders are broad. I feel better now so perhaps you 


may as well file this in the waste basket under scrap.” 
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Math Workshop 
Planned by Columbia 
The 

is sponsoring a mathematics work- 
shop to be held at Jefferson Junion 


Columbia Public Schools 


Highschool January 17. 


Dr. Max 
of Education, University of IIli- 


Beberman, Professo: 
nois, and Director of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois mathematics proj- 
conduct 


ect, will the workshop, 


which will begin at 1:30 p.m. with 
a demonstration class composed of 
25 eighth grade mathematics pu- 
pils selected from the middle and 
upper groups. 

Following a coke break, from 
2:30 to 3:00 p.m., a critique of the 
class work and description of the 
mathematics program will be dis- 
cussed from 3:00 to 5:30 p. m. 

The discussion period will cov- 
er the work and purposes of the 
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CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


/ Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT 24 
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four-year course that is being de- 


veloped by the Illinois Committee 


on School Mathematics. The proj- 
ect stems from a financial grant 
of $277,000 made by the Carnegie 
Corporation to the University of 
Illinois. 

The objectives of the project are, 
(1) to bring the highschool mathe- 
matics curriculum up to date and 
approach it from a creative view 
point, (2) to develop teacher and 
material which 


student presents 


mathematics as an_ integrated 


course rather than separate 


(3) to interest pupils in 


courses, 4 


mathematics itself, and, (4) to pro- 
vide classroom text materials and 
guides. 

Dinner will be served in the 
cafeteria of Jeflerson Junior High- 
school from 6:15 to 7:00 p.m. 

Continuation of the description 
of the curriculum and an oppor 
tunity of further questions and dis- 
cussion will be offered those in at- 
tendance from 7:00 to g:00 p. m. 

Mrs. Alta Harness, seventh grade 
Jeffer- 


Highschool, has been 


mathematics instructor at 
son Junior 
in charge of local arrangements. 

Schools in surrounding counties 
have been extended an invitation 
to send a representative to the 
Neil C. Aslin, 


Superintendent of Columbia Pub- 


wo! kshop by Dr. 


lic schools and Mr. James Clark, 


Principal of Jefferson Junior 


I lighs¢ hool. 





RECOMMENDS INSURANCE 


412 Pine Street 
Hannibal, Missouri 


October 8, 1957 
Group Sickness, Accident and 
Hospitalization 


Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Gentlemen: 

My claim check for $126.61 was 
received today. Thank you very 
much for such prompt handling of 
above claim on my recent illness. It 
is my privilege to recommend Con- 
tinental to other teachers. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Helen Ellis 
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Ltems of [nterest 





Marjorie J. McCain has recently Charlene Twente, a recent graduat Margaret Lamme, a gra 
been employed as a_ second grade of Central Missouri State College, has University of Missouri \ 
teacher at Raytown. been appointed third grade teacher at vocational home economics in Ore 

- Independence highschool 

Celia May Steele, a graduate of Cen 

ral Missouri State College, is the Rebecca Ann Thorburn, a graduate John L. Griffith, Jefferson ( 
new vocational home economics teacher of Central Missouri State College, is a school football coach for the past 
at Festus speech correctionist in Kansas City years, has accepted a similar post 

Clayton He succeeds the late Walter 

Ruth Waye, a graduate of Linden Dr. E. Lancie Moore. of Logan. Radian 
wood College, St. Charles, has been Utah, has been named by the Board 
employed as a member of the physical of Regents of Central Missouri State Mrs. Helen B. McCormick, a tea 
education staff of the St. Charles College to a position of associate pro at the R. I. Delano ee ee 
elementary schools fessor of home economics City, has developed a set 

itwi 7 vision programs designed t 1 

: Leda E. Litwilies of Hudson, In Mrs. Donna Parsons, a graduate of child, specifically to fill t 
scqniee lag been elected - * per a the Kirksville State Teachers College recreational ind ocial ne I 
vocal ‘Music position in the junior \  sielen Geis “eniie ts. Scneieket iceland 
highschool, St. Charles. ES ew 

Dr. Reid Hemphill, chairman of the s Winifred Weatherman, 1 
graduate division of Central Missouri Newton O. Edwards, coordinator ol the Business Department, ] ( 
State College, Warrensburg, has been student s« shes an at Springtield’s Reed lege, Kansas City ha Cel 
appointed acting dean of student per Junior , Highschool, was : a delegate Best Peacher of the 1957 . 
sonnel Irom the Beta Beta Field chaptet ol Year xv the National © ‘ \! 

Phi Delta Kappa, honorary education ment Association 

Edward J. Roberts of Louisburg, fraternity, to a national — biennial 
Kansas, has been elected by the Hol- council of the fraternity Dec. 28-31 at Martin L. Steinmeyer of Sto 
den, Missouri Board of Education to the University of Michigan in Ann been hired to teach industri irt 
teach industrial arts Arbor the Independence systen 


Trend of Public School Enrollment in Missouri 
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Mrs. Ruth Jacobs, principal of the 
Meta grade school for the past seven 
years, became the bride of 
Vogelgesang, Chamois school super- 
intendent, on November 5th. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vogelgesang will finish out their 
terms at Chamois and Meta. 


Dr. Riley Pittman, recently employed 
at the Illinois Commission on Human 
Relations, has been appointed Associ- 
ate Professor of Human Relations at 
Central Missouri State College. 


Margaret A. Castle of Bluefield, 
West Virginia has joined the faculty 
of Central Missouri State College as 
instructor of Business Education. 


BONDS VOTED 


Clinton: $540,000 to build a new 
school and convert the present high- 
school to a junior highschool. 


ART ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET 


Missouri Art Education Association 
will meet at The Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, on 
April 17, 18, 19, 1958. 

Nita Patterson, Kirksville and Edwin 
Ellis of Warrensburg are in charge of 
program planning along with Mrs 
Cordelia Jennett of Kansas City, who 


is president of MAEA. 
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You may be able to in a few years. 


Wish you could 
roast a turkey in 
3 minutes flat ? 














NR 


Electronic ovens will cook entire meals while 
you're setting the table. Electricity will close 
your windows automatically at the first sign of 
rain. Electric lamps will turn on and off by 
themselves to meet the lighting needs in your 


rooms. 


What will make all of these things possible? 
For one thing, plenty of low-priced electricity. 
And this Company is building power plants and 
lines well in advance of your needs so that you 
will always have dependable electric service. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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100% NEA Enrollment 


School systems that have reported 
100% enrollment in the National Edu- 
cation Association since the list was 
published in the December issue are 


given below: 

School Superintendent 
Affton C. J. Mesnier 
Marion D. Sugg 
Louis J. Schultz 


Bogard 
Cape Girardeau 


Cassville . Dr. C. C. Baker 
Chaffee Fred Lewallen 
Clarkton Carl D. Gum 
Esther C. EK. Brewer 
Festus Ralph B. Tynes 
Fulton W. V. Hill 
Ironton H. E, Grayum 
Jefferson City Joe Nichols, Jr. 
Kirkwood \. L. Crow 
Louisiana loy E. Whitener 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights ae 
E. R. Adams 

North Kansas City Dr. R. B. Doolin 
Raytown Joe Herndon 
Troy Claude Brown 
West Walnut Manor Milton W 
Bierbaum 

Missouri’s goal for NEA member- 
ships this year is 17,500. As of No- 
vember 28th, 15,106 teachers had joined 
the National Association. This repre- 
sents 86% of the goal. 

If you have not enrolled in the Na- 
tional [Education Association, 
send your dues, which are $10.00, to 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6 BD C. 


Music Educators Plan 
Conference Jan. 9, 10 


\bout 500 persons are expected to 
attend the Missouri Music Educators’ 
Association conference Jan. 9 and 10 
in St. Joseph at Hotel Robidoux. 

This marks the first time in many 
years that the conference is not being 
held on a state college campus. This 
is due to lack of housing space. 

In addition, the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association is meeting with 
the music educators’ group for the 
first time. This is because many mem- 
bers of the Music Teachers Association 


please 


are members of the music educators 
group also, and frequently have been 
asked to serve as clinicians and special- 
ists for the latter group. 

Directing clinics for the music edu- 
cators will be Warner Imig, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Dr. Elin Jorgensen, 
University of Dr. William 
Gower Jr., Colorado State College ot 
Education; Louis Trasinsky, Univer 
sity of Nebraska; Fred Weber, Belwin 
Music Publishers; Irving Hudnall, 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music; 
Frank Cupollo, University of Missourt 

A special guest will be William Mc- 
3ride, Ohio State University, national 
president of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 

All Missouri administrators are in- 
vited to visit the conference without 
charge. M. Orville Johnson, Inde- 
pendence, is state president of the mu- 
sic educators. Miss Sarah K. White is 
supervisor of music education in St. 
Joseph. 


Kansas; 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 





JANUARY 

9 Missouri Music Teachers Associ- 
ation and Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association Joint Con- 
vention, Hotel Roubidoux, St. 
Joseph, Jan. 9-10, 1958 

20 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Winter Meeting, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Jan. 20-21, 1958. 

30 South Central Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 1958. 


FEBRUARY 

22 Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, St. Louis, Mo., Feb 
22-25, 1958. 

22 National Council of Elementary 
Science meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Feb. 22, 1958 

28 Kansas City District, Missouri 
State Teachers Association Con- 
ference, Kansas City, February 28, 
1958 


MARCH 

1 Central Missouri Division of Class- 
room Teachers workshop, Central 
Missouri State College, March 1, 
1958 

1 College of Agriculture, 
Day, University of 
March 1, 1958 

6 Daviess County Highschool Music 
Festival, Gallatin, March 6-7, 1958 

16 National Library Week, March 16- 
22, 1958 

23 Elementary School Principals An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, March 23-26, 1958. 

30 American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, NEA, 60th National Conven- 
tion, in cooperation with AAH- 
PER Central District, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 30-April 3, 1958. 

31 American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 31-April 3, 1958. 


APRIL 

6 International Convention, Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Kansas City, Mo.. 
April 6-12, 1958 

17 Missouri Art Education Associ- 
ation meeting, Kirksville, April 17- 
19, 1958 

24 Missouri School Business Officials 


Career 
Missouri, 


Annual Meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake Ozark, April 24-26, 
1958 

MAY 


2 Daviess County Elementary School 
Musical Festival, Jamesport, May 
2, 1958 


JUNE 

29 National Education Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 29-July 4, 1958. 


JANUARY, 1958 


JULY 

14. Annual Reading Conferen:e, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo., July 14- 
19, 1958. 

NOVEMBER 

5 Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, November 5, 6, and 7, 1958 





8 Colleges Approved 
For Teacher Training 


he 
rie 


Eight Missouri colleges are on t 
fourth annual approved list of the Na 
tional Council for Accreditation 
Teacher I.ducation Schools in< luded 
are Central State, Warrensburg; Har 


hers College, St. Louis; Nort 


ris Teac 


east State Teachers College, Kirk 


Northwest State College, Mar 
Southeast State College, Cap ( 
rardeau; Southwest State ( 
Springtield University of Mi 
Columbia; Washington University, St 
louis 

All of the school were 
elementary educatior al 

larris Teachers tor secondat 

Central Sta 1 i ~ 

leachers tn [ 1 I t M 
i 1 Wa I ( 
credites ia I 
educational spe ali 

Doctoral pro n a 
\f uri } \\ 1 to 
Centra sta i No ~ 


Here’s why so many teachers plan to 


FLY T0 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
VIA UNITED 


budget. 








a | 


They like the smoothness and the on-time dependability of 


United's fleet of radar-equipped Mainliners 





They find United’s coach service fits neatly into any 
Comfortable flights and _ friendly 
economy fares. United Air Coaches serve U.S. cities coast 


to-coast, as well as Honolulu and Vancouver. 


They know United’s convenient schedules put them in 
close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and 
Hawaii. (Idea: look into summer sessions at the | 
June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work 


with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! ) 


This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? 


—- . 
* _ 


service at real 


. of Hawaii, 
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FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 


JNITED 








INDEPENDENCE ADDS 
VISITING TEACHERS 


\ visiting teacher program was be- 
gun this year at Independence schools 
under the direction of Dr. O. L. Pluck 
er, superintendent 

Its functions are to help prevent 
circumstances which may induce stu 
dents to leave school, to fulfill com 





\ PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
. L. Black, Manager 

1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

ce 1882 

Member NATA 














pulsory education laws, to give greater 
attention to the problems of delin- 
quent youth, to keep young people in 
school, and to refer students with 
problems interfering with their educa- 
tion to community agencies which 
may assist them 

he teachers are responsible to the 
office of the superintendent of schools, 
but actual case referrals are made by 
individual school principals 

Duties of the teachers include in- 
vestigation of truancy cases, reporting 
to referring officials on cases given 
them for study, issuing all work per 
mits, representing the school in ju- 
venile court cases, contacting parents 
or guardians, and planning with them 
solutions to student problems. 


TEACHING IS EASIER WITH 


LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 
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The GOOD ENGLISH 


SERIES 


Grades 2-8 
@ New 1958 Edition 


e Flexible program—to meet your needs 
e@ Built-in handbook for ready reference 


e Provides for individual differences 
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Grades 1-8 
@ Step-by-step teaching plan 


SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


Grades 1-8 


UNDERSTANDING 


ARITHMETIC 
McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 


Abundant practice and problems 
Diagnostic reviews and tests 


Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 








The ROAD TO HEALTH 


JONES-MORGAN-LANDIS-SHAW 


e A total health program 
© Positive approach to mental health 
® Motivates good health practices 


e Integrated program of games and stunts 





River Forest, Illinois 
Summit, New Jersey | 
Pale Alto, California 





Audio-Visual 


(Continued From Page 9) 


Truly this was a living tribute to 
a consecrated educator. 

During the following three years 
the department continued to ex- 
pand and develop under the lead- 
ership of Tom Clemens. He lett 
in 1953 to continue his graduate 
program at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Lee Campion has been director 
for the past four years. Under 
his leadership and with the assist- 
ance of a staff which has grown to 
ten full-time employees, the de- 
partment has _ developed from 
merely an audio-visual library to 


a true educational institution. 


Modern Equipment 


Housed in a centrally located 


building since 1955, the depart- 


ment is now equipped with the 
most modern teaching tools and 
Daily 


eries require two drivers. An at- 


servicing facilities. deliv- 
tractive catalog sent to each teach- 
er lists over 1,200 film titles, 1,800 
filmstrips, g00 recordings and 
transcriptions, as well as over 800 
educational tape recordings avail- 
under the Missouri 


able “Tapes 


for Teaching” program. In addi 
tion radio study-guides for the St. 


KSLH- 


without 


Louis educational station 
FM are 


cost to all cooperating schools. 


made available 


Many services available to teach 
ers, supervisors, and administrat- 
ors are listed in the catalog. These 
services tell only a part ot the 


story. In curriculum planning, 


television programming, and pub- 


lic relations work the Audio- 
Visual Department gives impor- 
tant service to educators. On a na- 
tional, state, and local basis the 


department works with education- 
al and industrial agencies for bet- 
ter teaching materials, tools, and 
facilities. 

The Audio-Visual 
Department of St 


Education 
Louis County, 
although not old in years, is actu- 
ally one of the pioneers in a co- 
operative project of this nature. 
Its steady growth in service shows 
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what may be accomplished by the F t WRITERS 
cooperation of practical minded ree 0 
. . 
people. seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. S'TM-1, 











Educational Publisher 
has opening for Missouri repre- 
sentative. Reply Post Office 
Box 448, Columbia, Missouri 








DEA THS Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 








S. F. BONNEY SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL (io. hn ON ow tor 


S. F. Bonney, former superintendent BUREAU + J “ yt tee ft sh cash gpm tae areas 
at La Grange died recently. Funeral Member N.A.T.A. Established in 1903.| year, over $4,000. 


services were November 26 at the La 
Grange highschool auditorium 





MRS. E. J. DURAND 

Mrs. E. J. Durand of Kansas City, 
for a number of years Dean of Wom- 
en at North Carolina State College and 
who also held the same position at nN 
Stephens College in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, died recently in Kansas City 


ELLA GRUBAUGH 

Ella Grubaugh, 82, 
the Springfield school system in 1954 
after 63 years of teaching, died October 


who retired from 


17 following a lingering illness 

She had taught in Marionville and | 
Aurora before going to Springtield in 
1911 to teach in a business college 
She was later the first commerce 
teacher at the old State Teachers Col 
lege, where she stayed until 1926 

rhe remaining years of her teach- 
ing career were spent at Central high- 
school as a commerce teacher. Central 
High’s yearbook was dedicated to her 


ew HORIZon, 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 








in 1946, For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 

DR. LESLIE ZIEGLER Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
Dr. Leslie Ziegler, 63, former pres four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 

ident of Culver-Stockton College, artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


Canton, Missouri, died November 28 
in a fall from a fourth-floor window of The larger murals are popul: ‘ras 
the University of Illinois hospital in 
Chi classroom projects because they 
icaLko 
: n Ww iability 
Starting as a teacher of science and are educ “T} 7 ag _ } 
coach in the Maryville schools in 1917, and fun. This mit answers the 
Dr. Ziegler was elected principal the main problem of teachers in the 


following year and subsequently served use of the larger murals by sup- 
Maryville as its superintendent for plying quality, super mural paper 
nine years of sizeable enough proportions 
O47 s : e<jc ° . - 

In 1947 he was appointed Assistant The Kit includes: four sheets of 


Commissioner of Education in the 
State Department of Education when 
the department was reorganized under 
the provisions of the 1945 State Con 
stitution 


heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 

. page of teache r-worked-out 


Before becoming Assistant Commis 


sioner of Education, Dr. Ziegler was suggestions for murals. 
“espe oan ot nomen at Boonville The Crayons are non-toxic. 
or ven vears ; SIX ars in Co as 
: ssde > am ee oe Se Another thing, they have a high 
mbia a » ba 
Members of the Northwest District 


] 


140° F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 

Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add gy and give more 
beauty and freshness to result 


This in turn adds pride in the 
, 


work of the young people par- 
ticipating In the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 


\ssociation elected him as president, ; , : 
as did the members of the Missouri “~ Viva a quick little lift ! 


\ssociation of School Administrators 

In 1946 he was president of the 
Missouri State leachers \ssociation 

Dr. Ziegler held an A.B. degree from 
Missouri University, a Masters from 
leachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, and had completed all require- 
ments for his doctorate except for 
the dissertation. He had been awarded 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 












an honorary doctorate. 
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Neu 
and 
timely! 

SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


1958 Edition 


From the model of an earth satellite shown on the front cover 
to the photo of a radio telescope on the back, this 1958 edition 
offers an exciting account of the latest developments in science. 
Ninth-grade general science students will be intrigued by the col 
orful and complete coverage of such topics as satellites, atomic en- 
ergy, radio astronomy, television, plastics—the whole fascinating 
world of science. Examination copies available. 


BIOLOGY -- A BASIC SCIENCE 


Heiss, Lape 


SCIENCE 
Ny PROGRAM 











Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


\ fresh appraisal of biology for high school students, this en- 
tirely new text teaches the basic facts, concepts and principles of 
biology as a dynamic and vital force in the students’ daily lives. 
It uses the problem approach to help students develop a scientific 
outlook and master the use of scientific methods while satisfying 
their curiosity about the living world. Ready Spring 1958 


VAN NOSTRAND 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 


UDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 
991/," x 30"), in color, nee 
ag 5-t0-7 year olds. Package 
a hanger for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL ST 
94 big pictures ( 


situations common to 
in a tube, containing 


Guidebook for Basic Social Studie 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 » presents phases of 
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| NELLIE KRUEGER 


HONORED BY CTA 


Nellie Krueger who retired last May 
was honored for her long service to 


the children and citizens of Cape 


Fred Wilfreth, president Cape Gir- 
ardeau Community Teachers Associ- 
ation presents Nellie Krueger a Certi- 
ficate of Merit at a recent meeting of 
the Association. 


Girardeau at the annual dinner meet- 


} 
} 


ing of tl 
leacher’s Association on November 20 

Fred M. Wilferth, 
organization presented a certificate of 
merit to Miss Krueger. For six years 


e Cape Girardeau Community 


president of the 


as a teacher and forty-one years as an 
administrator Miss Krueger had a def- 
inite influence on the lives of the 
children who came under her direction 
With her life membership in the 
N.E.A. and in the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, her affiliation 


with the profession is not at an end 





EUROPE 
$798 -- 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on S. S. HOMERIC 


SAILING FROM QUEBEC on MAY 22nd, JUNE 
9th and 26th, JULY 14th and 3ist, AUG. 18th and 
SEPT. 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED . . . includes round trip tourist steamship on 
S.S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
transportation, transfers, and even tips. Later return 
if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR 








TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NO 


MAIL 5 ee 


Pt] CARAVAN TOURS 


Sk «220. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 46 
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A NEW PICTURE 
OF THE TEACHER 

A new, brighter—and truer—picturse 
of the teacher emerges as the National 
Education Association separates fancies 


'” 


~ — EXPLOSION 


=~ 


OF A MYTH 





from fact with its Centennial study on 
the American teacher. “Explosion of 
a Myth,” a new 78-frame full-color 
filmstrip tells the story f this study 
in words and pictures. It can be pur- 
chased from the NEA Publications- 
Sales Division, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. One copy of the 
filmstrip with two copies of the script 
is $6.00; 2-9 copies, 10 per cent dis- 
count; 10 or more copies, 20 per cent 
reduction. 


TEACHER’S GUESS 
WINS $25.00 PRIZE 

Miss Phyllis Rallo, fourth grade 
teacher at Kratz School, Ritnour, St. 
Louis County, won a $25.00 prize of- 
fered by an exhibitor at the State 
Convention of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association held in St. Louis 
City November 7th and 8th. 

Miss Rallo guessed the correct 
number of eggs, 164, in a basket that 
was displayed at the King Merritt 
booth. 

More than 577 teachers registered at 
the booth to participate in the contest 
King Merritt sponsors the sale of 
mutual funds and the booth was 
staffed by Mr. Jap Trimble of Jeffer- 
son City and his associates. 


SPRINGFIELD ANNOUNCES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGES 

New administrative staff announce- 
ments which will go into effect in the 
Springfield schools with the opening 
of the new Hillcrest Highschool next 
fall were announced recently by Super- 
intendent Willard J. Graff. 

Appointed as first principal of the 
new Hillcrest Highschool is Hoyt 
Shumate, who now is principal at Pip- 
kin Junior Highschool. Shumate will 
be succeeded by Dr. Joe E. Kuklenski, 
who currently is serving as coordinator 
of student services at Pipkin. 

Dr. A. M. Alexander, principal at 
Central Highschool for the past two 
years, will be elevated to the position 
of director of curriculum development 
for the school system. 

The new principal at Central High- 
school will be Ralph Hamilton, who 
currently is serving as principal at 
Study School. 
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Complete 
Equipment Available 


GINN BASIC READERS 


This popular series provides the best material possible 
for teaching children to read successfully. 
—Gay readers filled with good stories and poems 
—Workbooks printed in full color 
—Teachers’ manuals, the best available 
—Tests, both readiness and achievement 


—Enrichment readers 


Program for primary grades recently revised. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive Chicago 6 














THE NEW WINSTON ARITHMETICS 


By Brueckner, Merton, Grossnickle 
o 
The arithmetic series with the KNOW-HOW that 
results from more than a quarter of a century of 
research and experience in arithmetic programming 
7 
The arithmetic program with these added features: 
® Readiness lessons before the introduction of each major topic. 
® Visualization of processes. 
* Constant uses of working-out models 
* A workshop of more practice. 
* Correlates use of manipulative materials. 
® Enrichment materials for the gifted learner throughout 
each text and each teacher’s edition. 
The arithmetic program with the amazingly different teacher's editions ; 
the most unique with the most helpful teachers helps in 


arithmetic ever published. 
om 


Write for Meaningful Arithmetic in Action and learn 
what we mean by teaching arithmetic meaningfully 
. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. — Chicago 30, Illinois 








What Every 
Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


With the flannel board the teacher presents 
vivid, meaningful association pictures to 
the class. Sharply graphic, tangible felt 
forms adhere to the flannel board's high 
nap surface without glue or tacks. They 
can be removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term 


Advantages of flannel board teaching are 
many — the felt cut-outs are appealing 
easily-recognized symbols big, bright 
and colorful. Students respond to the 
lesson with almost magnetic attention to 
the subject matter Even “slow learners” 
advance more rapidly For the whole class. 
retention 1s extremely high Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game—and 
learning becomes fun 


Instructo cut-outs are supplied as sets 
for teaching arithmetic, language arts. 
geography. science. music, and for story 
telling Over fifty sets are available for all 
grade levels at prices starting at fifty cents 








Parts of 
three cut-out sets shown in use 

Combined cost of all three sets — 
over 100 cut-outs in all — only $3 10 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in a choice 
of four sizes—from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 
48 inches The long wearing flannel sur- 
face is specially selected “eye-ease” green 
The handsome finished oak frame is sturdy 
and harmonizes with classroom decor. Ar- 
ranged to hang or stand free on “Tilt- 
Rite Stand. Prices begin at a low $3.25 








We'd like to give you this 
m 20-page booklet describing 
“\ the flannel board's uses, 
\ and showing cut-out sets 
designed to aid the 
teacher in dozens of 
subjects. Write for 
your free copy 
today 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 








JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3C 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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Study Teacher Salary Schedules 





* | | 
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Mrs. Buena Stolberg (left) represented Missouri Classroom Teachers in a two- 
day salary conference held at NEA headquarters in Washington, November 29-30. 
Conferring with Mrs. Stolberg, who was chairman of the conference, are (left 
to right) Eric Rhodes, NEA salary consultant; Vivian Powell, national president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers; and Lucille Ball of Arkansas. The 
nationwide conference, sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 


was attended by over 40 representatives. 


/BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
'SALARY SCHEDULES 


“The Teachers Salary Committee 
and Its Work” is a new publication 
by the NEA’s Department of Class- 


room Teachers to help local education 


associations prepare salary schedules. 
It gives definite instructions about 
beginning a program to draw up a 


\mong the questions dis- 
cussed are: What are the aims under- 
lying a schedule? How shall salary 
recognition for preparation be given? 
How shall salary recognition for ex- 
perience be given? What is the basic 
minimums, 
increments, 


salary plan 


classification of salaries: 


number and amounts of 





ORDER 


Instructo Items 
FROM 


HICKS-ASHBY C0. 


3006 Holmes 
KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 


WE CARRY A 
COMPLETE STOCK 











and maximums for the various college 
degrees or certificates teachers hold 
Che booklet includes outlines for or 
ganizing committees to work on sched- 
ules and also contains numerous 
tables 


aries, national trends and school 


teacher sal- 
} 


giving figures on 
yud- 
gets 

[It points out a new trend is toward 
committees jointly sponsored by local 
associations and local boards 


instead of by 


teachers’ 
of education teachers 
alone 

The booklet costs $1 per copy from 


the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


COLOR FILM TELLS 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
“Centennial Hi-Lites” is a film of 


last summer’s NEA convention in 
Philadelphia coordinating kodachrome 


; 


slides with tape recordings. The 30 
minute movie shows meetings, exhibits, 
special sessions, a variety program, 


friendship night and receptions 

Che rental fee is $7.50 and the pur- 
chase price $75. After production ex- 
penses are met, income from the film 
NEA Building Fund 


Linn, originator of “Trav- 


goes to the 


George l 


elin’ Sam” film reports, made the 
movie. It may be ordered from “Trav- 
elin’ Sam,” 2650 Sierra Blvd., Sacra- 


mento, Calif. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 
MATH AND SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


Several universities and _ colleges 
have been eranted tunds by the Na 
Foundation to sponsor 
\cademic- Year Institutes 


for the supplementary training of sec 


tional Science 
and conduct 

ondary school teachers in mathematics 
and science for the school year 1958 
39 . 

Stipends will be granted by the In- 
stitute to qualified teachers in the 
amount of $3,000 for the academic year 
In addition, there are allowances for 
dependents, travel and books. Tuition 
and fees will be paid in full by the 
Institute 

For further information and to make 
application contact the director of each 
school as listed below 


Mathematics and Science 
Dr. Harold Q. Fuller 
Professor of Physics 
Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy 
Rolla, Missouri 
Washington University Director 
\cademic Year Institute 
Box 105 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Dr. Robbin C. Anderson, Director 
Department of Chemistry 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
Professor Robert \ 
Director 
\cademic Year Institute 
Teachers College 


Roge rs, 


lowa State 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Dr. James H. Zant 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Mathematics only 
Professor Joseph Landin 
303 Altgeld Hall 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


OVER 80 PRINCIPALS 
ATTEND CAPE MEETING 


\bout 80 administrators attended 
the fall convention of the Department 
ot Elementary School Principals of 
Southeast Missouri at Cape Girardeau 
Over 60 became members in the 
DESP on both the state and local 
levels 

Dr. Earl Crader of Memphis State 
University, Memphis, Tenn., spoke 
on the elementary principals’ privileges 
and responsibilities. 

The March meeting will be in 
Caruthersville 


SORORITY MEETS 


Mrs. Cecil Johnson, Pleasant Hill 
and Lena Walters of Belton were 
hostesses to Missouri Kappa Chapter 
of Alpha Delta Kappa, 
November 26, at the Hotel Harrison 
ville 

Members were present from Belton, 
Peculiar, Harrisonville and Pleasant 
Hill. Special guests were Agnes Ship- 


Tuesday, 


JANUARY, 1958 


man, National Extension Chairmat 
Mrs. Marie Neal, National Secretar) 
Treasurer of Kansas City and Mr 


Maye National xtensiot 


Payne, 


Representative Little Ro \ 
kansas. Mrs. Payne had recently re 
turned from Canada where she hi 
installed Alpha ¢ hapter ol \lpl a Delta 
Kappa, making this lh rary sororit 
for teachers an international orga 


Zation 


SUPERINTENDENT HUNT 
RESIGNS SEDALIA POST 


Dr. Heber | Hunt, superintendent 
of the Sedalia pu lic schools, has at 
nounced his retirement effective Jun 
30, 1958 

Betore eoing to Sedaha where he 


has served as superintendent for 


past 30 vears, Dr. Hunt taught his 
tory at Nevada, Mo. and was principal 
of the Excelsior Springs highschool 
Hunt's formal 
ceived at Central College, 
University of Minnesota and his do 


of Mis 


education was ré 


Favette, t < 


tor’s degree at the University 


sour 





New Faculty Members 





FOX SCHOOL, ARNOLD 

Elementary: Ruel Chastonay, Sc, 7th 
and &th; Dorothy Koehrer, Ist; Merl 
Wethers, Ist; Emma Blubaugh, 2nd; 
Virginia Bonham, 3rd; Gladys Queen, 
3rd: Rx ma Lee Henson, 4th Jane 
Weiss, 4th; Margaret Bailey, 6th; La 
Vonne Huter, 5th; Leona Shadrick, 
5th; Mary Wolverton, 5th; Robert 
Blubaugh, 6th; George Baxter, Princi 
pal, Ist-6th 

Highschool: Lura Weir Cano, Sp 
Eng. I, SS I; Donald Vishino, DT; SS 
Il; James Osgood, Gen. Shop Alg, 
Gen. M; Collins Henson, Bi, SS II, 
Clara Ejitman, HE, Art; 
Gail Forrester, Girls PE, Hh 


FERGUSON-FLORISSANT 

Frances Ford, 
Mrs. Charlene Pruett, 7th; Louis Rieth 
mann, 7th; Donald Magoon, 6th; Mrs 
Lou Hearst, 5th; Mrs. Annette Boyds 
ton, 3rd; Mrs. Pearl Blush, 2nd; Mrs 
Marsha Hankins, Ist; Julia Wilderman, 
Ist: Frances Merrill, kindergarten; 
Mrs. Dorothy W olter, Sth: Mrs 


Dorothy Rapp, 3rd 


ALBANY 

Earl Bridgewater, highschool princi 
pal; Adolphus Edwards, SS and as 
sistant Mrs. Betty 
business education; Mrs. Ann Bridge 
water, Voc. HE; James Madison, Sc; 
Mrs. Marilyn Bivens, elementary 


PLEASANT HILL 


Elementary: Jacqueline Bray, Ot! 
and 7th; Mrs. Mary Nuckles, 6th; Mrs 
Martha Hooper, 3rd 

Highschool: Fred Leeth, DT, 
Am.H, Basketball Coach; J. E. Huff 
3:, General Sc; Mrs. Tilgh 


man, Ph, B 
man Cloud, Sp; Koehler, IA 


Gen wc; 


elementary music; 


coach; Johnson, 


Hug! 





AUTO INSURANCE 





Sp 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| aan ian i naminaat ioe mia ae 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. | 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Year 

Cyl. Body Type 

Are any male drivers under 
Over 65? . 


What percent do male drivers 


under 21 use auto? 


po ~ 
School 
Home Address 
City 


State 


If you live in St. Louis Co. or 
Jackson Co.—Indicate your suburb. 











TRANSPORTATION 


RECORDS 


Compiled by competent authorities 
in conformity with requirements of 
State Board of Education, based on 
1956 Laws of Missouri. 


TRANSPORTATION RECORD 
FOR MISSOURI SCHOOLS: A 
52 page book containing space for 
234 pupil passengers, together with 
schedules for 6 buses, records for 
bus operation expenses, 
excerpts from Laws of Missouri, 
and copies of forms required for 
the proper school authorities. 


MISSOURI CONCISE TRANS- 
PORTATION RECORD: 
record is kept by the teacher or 
bus driver and provides information 
necessary for annual reports. Avail- 
able with space for 60 and 100 pu- 
pils per book. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Drivers Daily Absentee Reports 
Monthly Transportation Reports 
Voucher Jackets and Files 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave., 


St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Member of N.S.S.I. 


pertinent 








INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 





_ MARCH OF DIMES 


Program Prepared 
For Administrators 


Hubert Wheeler, state commis- 
sioner of education, and his staff 
will discuss 
“The _ State 
Department 
at Work” at 
the opening 
session of the 
Missouri As- 
sociation of 
School Ad- 
m i n istrators 





Dr. Bell 


meeting set 
for 9:40 a.m. Monday, Jan. 20, in 
Columbia. 

Other highlights will be re- 
marks by Dr. L. G. Townsend, 
Dean of the College of Education 
at Missouri University, introduc- 
tion of the new University foot- 
ball coach and = greetings from 
Dr. Elmer Ellis, University presi- 
dent. 

Che second session, beginning at 
1:30 p.m., will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on “Financing Our Pub- 
lic schools.” Everett Keith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, will intro- 
duce the topic. Other speakers 
will be A. L. Crow, Kirkwood; Dr. 
R. L. Terry, Montgomery City; 
Lynn Twitty, Sikeston; and Will- 
ard Graff, Sprinfield. 


At 4 p.m. Dr. Townsend has ar- 


| ranged tours of the new University 


Medical Center. 


The main address at the din- 
ner meeting at 6:30 p.m. in the 
Student Union will be given by 
Dr. Charles Kimball, Midwest Re- 
search Center, Kansas City. He 
will be introduced by either Dr. 
Ellis or Dr. Irvin F. Coyle. 

Speakers at the 9:40 Tuesday 
morning session will be Ward 
Barnes, Normandy, who will dis- 
cuss “Needed Legislation in Mis- 
souri” and Dr. Hollis Moore, Jr., 
who will describe certification 
standards of the superintendent. 

A luncheon at 12 p.m. at the 
Student Union will complete the 
Dr. Philip J. Hickey, 
president of the American Associ- 


program. 


a trip and hunting with his English 


a student’s work, Remington always 


ation of School Administrators 





will address the group. Dr. Clifton 
Bell of Farmington is president of | 
the Missouri Association of School 
\dministrators. 


STATE ASCD CHAPTER 
STARTS NEWSLETTER 


Show-Me Chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Supervision Curriculum De- 
velopment has begun a monthly news- 
letter. The first issue appeared in Oc- 
tober 

Officers of the chapter are: pres- 
ident, Dr. A. Sterl Artley, first vice- 
president, Louise Gex; second vice- 
president, Dr. Roy Litle secretary 
treasurer, Dr. Lois Knowles; stat 
representatives, Raymond A. Roberts 
and Dr. Carl L. Byerly; 
chairman, Dr. Charles E. Garner; re 
gional chairman, Dr. D. C. Rucker. 


newsletter 


REMINGTON FEATURED 
IN NEWSPAPER STORY 


J. B. Remington, superintendent at 
Osceola, was the subject of a picture 
and feature story which appeared in 


the Springfield News-Leader Nov. 12 


The article sketched Remington’s 33 
years as a teacher and administrator 
in Ozark schools. Although he in 
tended to become a doctor “his ability 
to lead and teach the offspring of his 
fellow men, demanded that he turn 
aside and enter the field of education,” 
the story said. 

Remington attended Southwest State 
College and was graduated with an 
M.A. degree from Missouri University 
He has also worked on his doctorate 
at the University of California. 

He started teaching at 19 at Flem- 
ington where he was grade _ school 
superintendent. He taught and held 
administrative positions at Brands- | 
ville, Goodson, Cross Timbers, Golden | 
City (where he coached the girls’ bas- 
ketball team to 78 consecutive vic- 
tories), and Williard before retiring to 
his farm near Humansville in 1949. 
3ut he took the Osceola job the next | 
year. 





His wife, Blanche, has taught school 
for 30 years. She is state vice-president 
of the Missouri Music Educator's 
Assn. 

The pictures were captioned “A Day 
in the Life of a Busy School Superin- 
tendent.”’ They showed Remington ad- 
vising students, dictating correspond- 
ence, visiting class rooms, watching a 
basketball game, asking students about 


setter. 

The article quoted a townsman, 
W. S. Humphreys, “The discipline, 
the attitude of the students at our 
school are wonderful. It all goes back 
to J. B. If anything goes wrong with 


takes pains to help him out of trouble.” 
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COMMITTEE DISCUSSES 
TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


Recommendations for choosing text- 
books have been prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Missouri Association of 
School Administrators. Members were 


Dr. Carl L. Byerly, associate superin 
tendent, Clayton; Russell J. Welsh, 
Clinton; Miss Virginia Botts, Mexico; 


Norman B. Proffer, Columbia; Mrs 
Mabel Alcott, Jefferson City; and 
Hubert Gramstad, representing the 
textbook industry 

The group suggested: 

(1) A survey of textbook 
should be made early each year and 
include the following information: date 
of copyright, time of adoption, physical 
conditions of books, valuation of con 
tent and reasons for needed changes 


needs 


(2) Textbook companies should be 
notified early of 
However, final adoptions may be de 


pending adoptions 


layed because many new books are 
published in the spring 

classroom teacher, who 
should have a _ voice 


(3) The 
uses the books, 


in their selection 


(4) Time may be saved by having 
bookmen present the features of their 
texts before teachers or committees, 
sparing the teachers from hours of 
research. 

In summary these points were mad 

(1) Subjective criteria should be 
used for book selection, net gimmicks 
such as score cards, etc. 


(2) The textbook industry is a 


definite part of our educational pat- 
tern 


(3) Publishers are in a highly com- 
petitive field and this is advantageous 
to boys and girls of this state 


(4) Administrators should’ give 
bookmen hospitable ] 


should not abuse the offered courtesy 


learings and they 


M.U. PLACEMENTS SHOW 
GAIN IN PAY 


A continued 
income outlook for teachers is indi 
cated by salaries offered to University 
of Missouri graduates being placed in 
jobs with the aid of the Teacher 
Placement Service of the College ol 


improvement in the 


Education. 


oe; hx 
the College of Education and director 
reported that 


kubank, assistant dean of 


ol teacher plac ement, 
the 1957 gain 
of an upward trend which has been 


taking place over the 1952 


means a continuation 


56 period in 


median salaries at all levels of the 
teaching profession. His records show 
that the median salary of elementary 
including the inexperienced, 
who have obtained positions through 
the service was $2,833 annually in 1952 
compared with $3,600 in 1956, a gain 


teachers, 


of 27 per cent. For high school place 

ments, the median was $3,050 in 1952 
and $3,828 in 1956, a 25.5 gain; for 
1 1952 and 


college teachers, $4,500 ir 
$5,567 in 1956, a gain of 23.7 per cent; 


and for administrators and supervisors, 


$4,522 in 1952 and $5,083 in 1956, up 


12.4 per cent 








Not to be caught space napping the fourth grade students at the Central Missouri 
State College Laboratory School have already launched their own version of a 
Space capsule. The class, taught by Mrs. Ann Pruess, built its own space ship as 
part of a unit in the study of man’s progress in air and space travel. 
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GRIGGS CHAIR DESKS 





In stock at Osceola, Missouri for IM- 


MEDIATE DELIVERY. Beige metals, 
Plastic Top writing surface in a 
Birchwood Color. Right side of Book 
Compartment closed so won't 
fall out. 

Writing surface adjustable three inches 


books 











on all sizes Adjusts with special 
wrench we furnish 
Size A-17". each $14.65 
Size B-15”, each 13.50 
Size C-13", each 12.35 
THE EDWARDS PRESS 
“Hillbillies” 
OSCEOLA, MO. 
Phone Niagara 6-1141 
FREE FILMS 
For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 


Lay Meetings: 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

The Challenge 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

Priceless Cargo 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

No Teacher Alone 

Teacher Recruitment 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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THE SECOND SEMESTER ... 


will be starting within the next few 
weeks. 

Now is the time to place your order 
for your workbooks for those “alternat 
ing courses” that soon will be started 
HARLOW probably has a workbook that 
is made to be used with the text you 
will use 

Write today for your free cataloque 
of workbooks tailor-made for the con 
scientious teacher 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 








OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA J 








Uificial State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


SEEGERS $14.00 

MI oso a $29.00 

ID: invsssestatieritndedcanchal $40.00 
All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers au- 
thors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully 
designed books, All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your manuscripts 
directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn, Mr. Whittier 489 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 














An Educational Tour to 


FASCINATING MEXICO 
August 14-29, 1958 
Sponsored by the Teachers’ College 
of Kirksville 
Visits are made to 
Acapulco, Taxco, Puebla, 
the Tropics 
Twelve days in Mexico. Credit may 

be earned. 
Write to 


G. H. JAMISON, Kirksville, 
for information 
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REE | FOR THE ASKING: 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





School and Community’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas for the teacher who looks for them. Some of 
the advertisers offer material for which you must 
write. If you are in a hurry, write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient coupon for 
ordering several items, your name will be passed on 
to the advertisers, who will send you the material. 


75. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog 40 pages, covering 
hundreds of 
in full color, from actual films—plus full descriptions 
and suggested utilization. Filmstrips are grouped b 
primary, intermediate, junior-senior high 


filmstrips, illustrated with pictures, many 


grade level 
school—covering every basic area of school study 


(Society of Visual Education) 


78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A form which 
lists free materials available for aviation education 
teaching. (United Air Lines) 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for profit 
(Benson Barrett) 

10. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe in the 
fields of Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” 
credit requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study Abroad, 
Inc.) 

11. Catalog of flannel boards and dozens of felt cut- 
out sets for all grade levels—tirst grade through high 
school. (Jacronda Mfg. Company) 

15. Colorful 17 x 22” Map of historic U. S. Trails il- 
lustrating the titles of the American Adventure Series 
and brochure concerning this corrective reading pro 
gram. (Wheeler Publishing Company) 

18. Folder giving complete information on project 
wall maps. Gives in detail the teaching features ot 
these maps and how to use them in the classroom 
Miniature reproductions in color are shown. (Follett 
Publishing Company ) 

20. Correlation Guide and Catalog. A listing of 
titles broken down by Unit Study Groupings and by 
Grade Reading Levels. A quick reference—to help 
teachers enrich Unit Study, spark Remedial Reading 
and broaden Subject Areas. (Childrens Press) 
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5. Your Pupils Can Improve Their 
Writing Too! is a concise catalog of the 


teaching grades 1 to 


aids to be used in 
8. (Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc 
39. Worktext Catalog lists Work 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts 
readers and library books Che elds 
covered are mathematics, science, read 
ing, music, history, geography, in 
dustrial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health and many others as well as 
many types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific needs 
80 pages The Steck Company) 


63. Full-color brochure showing 
Classmate line of modern 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Coral. (American Seating 
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MONETT SCHOOLS HOLD 
MEETINGS WITH PARENTS 


Meetings of parents to discuss spe- 
cific problems have been started this 
year at the Monett highschool. So far 
meetings with the parents of football 


players, seventh and eighth graders, 
and seniors have been held 
\ccording to E. E. Camp, superin 
tendent, these meetings have been et- 
fective since more than 50 per cent 
of the parents attend. Meetings with 
the parents of freshmen, sophomores, 


juniors, seniors and band members are 


scheduled 


two weeks of Parents’ 
were held at the 
More than 75 
attended 


on 
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For American Education 


November, the Monett 
sored a dinner and program 
bers of the Kiwanis and Lions 
and their wives. Teachers 
the 


Schools 
tor mem- 
Clubs 
spoke on 


phases of elementary program 


reading, physical fitness, music and 
speech correction. The school nurs 
discussed her work 


Each ersol ittel re ( a eT 
was five ve mimeog ) ‘ ages 
discussing school courses ccrediti 
tion, records, guidan« yo! the | 
brary and calteteria, elementary art, 
spelling, library services, spiritual 
education and teachers’ salaries 

The juniors served the dinner to 
raise money tor class activities. About 
200 people attended 

Other activities during \merican 
Education Week in Monett included a 


15-minute broadcast about the schools 
over a local radio station 
Also, the ighschool students ot 


ganized an assembly program dealing 


with different phases of education 

In addition, pupils decorated down 
town store windows showing how the 
three R’s are taught 


ELLISVILLE STARTS 
DEPARTMENTAL WORK 


Departmentalized teaching in the 
ith grade is being done this year for 
the first llisville 


time in E 
P 


\ccording to rincipal Phemas R 


we ll 


Keller, the plan is working very 

The fourth graders were divided 
into three groups last spring accord 
ing to IQ scores, reading levels and 
other achievements Thirty were in 
the lower third, 34 in the middle third 
and 36 in the top third. Ten other 
children were placed after school 
opened 

Three subject blocks are used: lat 
guage arts including readu la 
guage and writing; science and socia 
studies; and arithmetic and tine arts 

Advantages of the plan are that the 
students like the variety of teacher 
and the change in pace from one class 
room to another. Each group has a 
homeroom teacher responsible lo! 
guidance and study help 

rhe principal feels the plan is par 
ticularly beneficial for the teachers 
because it allows them to concentrate 
on their favorite subjects. As a result, 
teachers are not likely to slight what 
they personally like lor ex iuple, 
teachers may “detest arithmetic | 
intentionally avoid it 








Two new women’s residence halls at Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 


have been named in honor of two retired faculty members, 


Mrs. Fanita B. 


Houts and Miss Gertrude Hosey. Mrs. Houts was dean of women from 1921 to 
1945 and again in 1948. Miss Hosey was associate professor of education from 


1921 to 1952 and pioneered campus social service projects. 


Both women live in 


Warrensburg and continue to participate in college functions. The right wing is 
Houts Hall and the left wing is designated Gertrude Hosey Hall. 
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F , Grade 6 1-8 

The only series that uses Imagi- 
nary Lines . . the most practical 
way to teach children to write 
legibly 


Write Dept. G2 for free information 





THE Vork COMPANY 


Publishers ®@ Austin, Texas 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 





You don’t have to be a trains 

to make money writing Hur 

now making money every da ort 

paragrap! 1 tell you what rite 

where and how to sell; and supy 

list of editors who buy 

Lots of small checks in a rry bring 

cash that adds up quick) No tedious 

study. Write to sell, right away. Send 

for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 

7464 Clark Street, Dept. 160-N 

CHICAGO 26, ILL 








SUMMER STUDY in 


iS SOUTH AMERICA 
MA AROUND THE WORLD 
Earn prote ssional advancement with one of 

our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
‘in-service’ credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th st. NEW YORK 19, NY. 











Everything for the a 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 

Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 
To Wait Is To Lose 


One of the Resolutions adopted by the 
MSTA Assembly of Delegates meeting in St. 
Louis last November 6 underscores the urgency 
of providing opportunity for education beyond 
the high school. 

Education is important at all levels. Bold 
action and careful planning are needed now if 
our state colleges and universities are to be in a 
position to render adequate service. 

A conservative estimate of the increase in 
college enrollment indicates it will at least 
double between 1955 and 1970. Such an in- 
crease could mean budget trouble for the in- 
stitutions of higher learning and a poor quality 
of education for our youth unless adequate 
planning and financing are forthcoming. 

Problems connected with classrooms and 
other plant facilities, increased costs in build- 
ings and services, and too few adequately pre- 
pared teachers are now becoming more pro- 
nounced at the college level. 

Below is the predicted enrollment in Mis- 


souri colleges and universities: 


Year Full-time Full and Part- 
Students time Students 
1955 47,640 69,860 
1960 60,810 89,159 
1965 77,770 114,039 
1970 137,340 


93,610 


Several reasons are advanced as causes of this 
upsurge. The complexities of modern society 
make the needs for advanced education greater 
than at any time in the past. More parents are 
finding it economically possible to send their 
children to college. Business and individuals 
are making more scholarship and financial aid 
plans available to students. ‘The effect of the 
high birth rate of the 1940's will begin to show 
up in college enrollments within the next year 
or two. 

To provide an education for these increased 
numbers of youth means increasing financial 
outlays. Alternatives would be found in raising 
admission requirements thus slamming the 
doors shut in the face of those who want more 


32 


education. Lowering standards and reducing 


the quality of education are ideas we do not 
desire to entertain. 

Funds to operate our state universities and 
colleges come mainly from student fees, earn- 
ings from dormitories, athletics, endowments, 
gifts, research grants, federal funds and state 
appropriations. Unless new sources are found, 
funds from these sources must be increased as 
enrollments expand. 

The state budget committee appointed by 
Governor Blair to study the financing of our 
state government has been delving into the 
problems of financing our higher educational 
institutions. It is our belief, based upon the 
evidence at hand, that this committee cannot 
do otherwise than recommend increased state 
appropriations for higher education. It will 
then be up to the State Legislature to deal with 
this most urgent problem. 

We need great teachers in all fields in our 
universities and colleges. In our departments 
of schools and colleges of education to have less 
than the best training for our teachers is to 
short change future teachers and the future 
well-being of our state and nation. 

A recent study of salaries paid teachers and 
administrators in education reveals a sad de- 
terioration that is most pronounced in the case 
of presidents and professors in our higher ed- 
ucational institutions. ‘he purchasing power 
of salaries of university professors has actually 
declined by 2°% during the last fifty years. Such 
a situation creates dissatisfaction and in return 
erosion at a very sensitive level in our Ameri 
can democracy. 

We need to rejudge our values and run 
swiftly to reverse this trend. 

It is hoped that our State Legislature will 
quickly sense the problem at hand and _ sub- 
stantially increase appropriations for the col- 
leges and universities. 

If increased funds are not forthcoming we 
fear a far greater number of capable students 
will not be admitted to higher education 
courses, tuition fees will be jumped too high, 
campus living facilities will be overcrowded, 
poorly equipped and overcrowded classrooms 
will increase in numbers, and the quality of 
education will tumble downhill. 
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to inquire without delay about the 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE 


providing teachers with 
Weekly Cash Income while disabled 
Cash for Hospital and Surgical Bills 


Up to $10,000 for those catastrophic bills 
that follow serious accidents or prolonged illness 


Our Own Plan, Serving Missouri Leachers 


CLIP AND MAIL 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa 


tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 











